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NEW HEIGHTS FOR TEACHING 


Nothing has given greater range to modern education 


than the Mimeograph. Through high-speed and high- 


grade duplication it has made possible new methods 


in more effective teaching and school organization. It 
is the king-bird of duplicators. Whatever the task— 


instruction sheets, maps, music charts, examinations, 


pictorial data, schedules, seating diagrams, reports, etc.— 


it stands ready to deliver thousands of copies within any 


hour. Instant and top-grade reproduction of whatever can 


be written, typewritten or drawn in line on the famous 


Mimeotype or Cellotype stencil sheets! Needs no experienced 


operator. Range! Let our Educational Department tell you 


how it is saving time and money in schools throughout the 


country and creating new teaching aids. Write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, today or ’phone branch office in any principal 
city. See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


ON-0, 


IMIMEOGRAPH| 


fol. VI. No. 8. Tue Journat or Business Epucation, June, 1931. Entered as Seccnd-Class Matter November 15, 1928, at the post office at New York, 
AN. ¥., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Published once a month by the Haire Publishing Co., 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Subscription $2 a year. 
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Will your Graduates 
quickly shake down or 


will they climb higher? 


You may read the story in the payroll of every business organiza- 
tion. 

The incompetents drop out or remain in small pay jobs—the more 
competent rise to higher levels. Business is rigidly cruel in its judg- 
ments—it accepts no excuses—it puts a man just where his ability 
fits him—at the top, or the bottom, or in between—or it sifts him 
out altogether. 


And hard times—economic readjustments, if you prefer that term— 
only make the sifting process more rigid, more speedy. There are 
fewer jobs—more applicants—and competition is keener. 


Undoubtedly you have seen the effects of the present depression 
already. Your less efficient old graduates are coming back for 
placement help—your least efficient new graduates are finding it 
harder to get a job and to stay placed. 


Increase Their Chance to Climb Higher 


You, of course, are trying constantly to so train your students that 
they will have a better chance to climb higher. 


But have you considered Stenotypy as a most powerful aid in this 
responsibility and opportunity of yours? Have you figured what it 
would mean to your stenographic and secretarial graduates to have 
the added speed and accuracy and ease of work which the Stenotype 
gives them? Have you estimated how often that increased ef- 
ficiency would tip the balance in their favor in the bitter competition 
of hard times and in the larger opportunities which the return of 
prosperity will inevitably bring ? 


375 outstanding business colleges—and a number of progressive 
high schools—are now giving their students this help to greater 
success. They are findng it profitable to teach Stenotypy—and so 
will you. 


Why not ask—now—for full information 
about installing Stenotypy in your curriculum? 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 
4101 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A McGraw-Hill 


book presenting 


—the routine work of the secretary 

—the executive’s point of view and 
the qualifications they require of 
a secretary 

—the secretary’s point of view in 
regard to qualifications 


—the study of letters 


TRAINING FOR 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


By Sarah Augusta Taintor 


Department of English, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School; Secretarial Correspondence, Extension 
Department, Columbia University 


298 pages, 512x8. $2.50 


HIS book has grown out of the author’s success- 

ful teaching experience at Columbia University 
and the Theodore Roosevelt High School in New 
York City. 


It is designed to be used as a textbook in class 
work, or by the secretary herself in improving her 
capacity and earning power. 


While written primarily for those intending to 
be private secretaries in business, it will be useful as 
well to social secretaries, and to all who wish to 
write better letters. 


Some schools now using this 
book as a text are: 


Detroit Business Univer- Carnegie Institute of 
sity Technology 
Colorado University High School, Wakefield, 
Public School, Silverton, R. I. 
Colorado Maybrook High School, 
University of Southern Maybrook, N. Y. 
California University of Wisconsin 


ON - APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
You may send me a copy of Taintor’s TRAINING FOR SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE ($2.50) on approval. I understand that I am to return this 


book after a reasonable period of examination unless I either notify you 
of my intent to adopt it in my classes or remit for it. 

Address 


B.S. 6-1-31 


On the Beach Frontatcool CapeMay,N.J. 


: A beautiful modern fireproof hotel 
; offering accommodations of the 
highest type 350 rooms with 
7 sea water baths. 


|| American and European Plans | 


Rates exceedingly Modest 


Golfing-Tennis-Boating. 
Surf Bathing directly from Hotel. 
Outdoor sea water swimming pool. 
Concert and Dance Orchestra 
Saddle Horses 


HOLDER 


Holds Full Size Legal Sheet 


Equipped with adjustable line 
indicator and spring clip leaf 
holder. Shelf may be tilted to 
any angle and instantly locked 
by merely turning rear rod. At- 


tractive black crackle finish. 
Easy to use—nothing to get out 
of order. Especially economical 
for schools. Write for special 
OUPON. 
American Electric Company, Inc. aun Zs 
us quanti prices and discounts on jo, 90—$2. 
Copy Book Holder. For Extra Large Shee 
No. 110—$4.50 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL oF Business EpucaATION when writing to advertisers. 
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OFFICE PROCEDURE 


PRACTICE 


Charles H. Langer 
Ph.B., C.P.A. 


OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE 


\ 

E are pleased to announce that we have adopted 
AND Office Procedure and Practice for use in our classes to 
begin next quarter. We have felt the need of some 
such course for several years, and we are convinced 
that your text, Office Procedure and Practice, will meet 
every requirement.”—*Colorado. 


It was in response to a definite need that Office Procedure and Practice was written. The fact that this 
work has established itself as a highly successful text in the field of business education in less than five months 


is ample evidence that it is answering a long felt need. 


Beginning students of bookkeeping and accounting will be prepared to make rapid progress upon completion 
of this work; their increased knowledge of business forms and office procedure will permit the focusing of their 


entire attention on their major study. 


Students of shorthand and secretarial courses will derive great benefit 


from this course because it provides much information that is necessary for them to have to be expert stenog- 
raphers and secretaries, not to mention the element of human interest which is highly developed in Office Pro- 
cedure and Practice; for in this work the student is taught the functions of commercial papers and to understand 


the conditions which give rise to such papers. 


The quality of the lecture material in Office Procedure and Prac*ice makes an instant appeal to instructors 
who desire a text in which definitions are real and inclusive; in which the descriptions of forms direct attention 
to every important detail; where the function of the various business papers is clearly stated, and where the pro- 
cedure required to give effect to such transactions is covered in practical detail. 


THE HIGHEST ENDORSEMENT 


The highest tribute that can be paid any text is found in its endorsement by in- 
structors who have examined it and who have used it in regular class work. The quality 
of the text material in Office Procedure and Practice has made an indelible impression 
on the minds of instructors throughout the United States. 


Office Procedure and Practice Satisfies the Most Exacting 
Requirements of Business 
“The outstanding feature of your course in Office Procedure and 
Practice is that it presents the subject exactly as it is practiced in 
the most modern business firms.” —* Michigan. 


Appreciates a Real Course in Office Procedure and Practice 
“T want you to know how much I appreciate a real course in 
Office Procedure and Practice. I have been teaching secretarial 
studies for a good many years and this comes nearest to a real 
office practice set of any I have ever seen. I am enjoying teaching 
it a much, and find the lectures so well planned that it is not 
difficult to go from one step to another.’”—*New Hampshire. 


Meeting the “Acid Test’”—Pleased with Results 
“Will you | somal send us—sets of Office Procedure and Practice 
including binders. Our Mr. . — took a class of about forty 
over this work during September and he is very much pleased with 
it.”’—* Indiana. 


Just the Thing That We Needed! 

“We are now teaching our fifth class in Office Procedure and 
Practice, as we start a new class every four weeks. It has proved 
to be just the thing that we needed—but which we didn’t know 
that we needed until you produced it.’-—* Michigan. 


Another Adoption 
“I think Office Procedure and Practice is a very plain and 
sensible affair. It comes closer to the fundamentals of office prac- 
tice and routine than any other text I have seen. I shall adopt it in 
my next class.’’—*TJ/linots. 


* Names of authors of comments under The Highest Endorsement will be furnished upon request. 


EXAMINATION IS CONVINCING 


Examination Results in Adoption 


“Thanks for your letter of November 14 and the copy of ‘Office 
Procedure and_Practice’ by Langer. We have decided to use this 
= - our office management class. An order has been sent.”— 


Examination is Convincing. ‘‘High-class” and Up-to-the-minute 


“I recently received a copy of the work on Office Procedure and 
Practice which your company is putting out. I thawk you for re- 
membering me with this book, for I am deeply interested in de- 
veloping such a course in this school. It is ‘high-class,’ and of 
course strictly up-to-the-minute in its material. It is well put up 
and arranged in good form for class discussion and _ practice.’’—— 
*Wisconsin. 


Satisfactory in Every Respect 


“I consider Office Procedure and Practice among the best of its 
type for business students. It has excellent illustrations and enough 
business forms to give them quite comprehensive practice. I think 
the book is organized in the proper sequence for students to follow. 
The subject matter is complete, yet in simple enough language for 
young students to understand.”—* Michigan. 


Meeting the Classroom Test 


_ “I have just finished a class in Office Procedure and Practice. It 
is the finest we have had in the line of office training. I expect to 
continue the use of this book not only for the stenographic and 
secretarial people, but expect to include our bookkeeping students 
in our next class February 1.”—*TJIlinois. 


Scores of schools in all parts of the United States have adopted Office Procedure and Practice. We want you to 


know more about this work. P 


334 South Michigan Avenue 


Walton Publishing Company 
334 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy of Office Procedure and Practice. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


use the convenient request coupon and send for an examination copy. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Reaching 
Vita Spot 


mi N training students for business, THE JOURNAL 


OF BUSINESS EDUCATION exerts an influence 


not approximated by any other educational publication. 


It is the only magazine covering the entire field of 
education for business. 


It has been hailed by leading schoolmen as the most 
important medium introduced in this field within 
recent years. 


It offers organizations who sell to the school field a 
direct and privileged entry to the minds and pocket- 
books of one of the foremost educational groups in 
America—teachers and schools whose purpose it is to 
acquaint nearly three million pupils with the methods 
and materials they will employ when they enter busi- 
ness. 


Exceptional reader interest and the selected circulation 
of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION now 
make it possible to direct advertising expenditures in the 
field of business education to a spot that is really vital. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS FOR SCHOOLS 


THE HAIRE PUBLISHING CO. 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Combination Typewriting and Bookkeeping Table 


The development of this combination Typewriting or with six individual locked drawers. The automatic 
and Bookkeeping table means added economy for the housing of the Typewriter makes this ideal for the 
Business School, High School, or wherever Commercial Typewriting Room. Special construction features make 
subjects are taught. This table may be furnished as the table practical for Bookkeeping work when the 
shown; with an added cupboard containing six shelves; Typewriter is covered. 


Write for information 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY —— Michigan 


Laboratory—Home Arts—Industrial Shop Furniture 


Here’s actual practice in 
Visible 
Record 


Control 


The Remington Rand practice method of visible record control 
utilizes model visible record systems. There is no idle theoriz- 
ing when this teaching method is involved. Students learn by 


Class papers, note sheets and loose papers can doing. The work is far more interesting, much more easily 
now be kept in order as though in bound form mastered. Both your graduate: and your school benefit by this 
with modern means of teaching a subject that is becoming an increas- 


° ingly important part of business. Mail the coupon for the full 
-AtIGO- Non-Punch Sheet Binder details today. It will prove a progressive step for your institution. 
It is not necessary that sheets be punched, just release 
“Grip,” insert contents, close “Grip” and sheets are firmly ee 
held in place. Operates instantly, keeps papers from be- R e R 
coming disarranged. Covers of strong flexible imitation 
leather in colors of black and tan these binders are most emington an 
convenient and attractive. Made in the popular size of 

BUSINESS SERVICE 


11 x 8¥ inches and any size to order. 
Regular price of seventy-five cents each 


reduced during the summer months to 


50c each. Postpaid to any address. REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Ine. 
Mention color desired, Black or Tan. Satisfaction guaranteed. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Send me details on your Practice Method of Visible Record Control. 
G. J. Aigner Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
as 503 S. Jefferson Canal Station CHICAGO Address =e 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNATL OF BusINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertises. 
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QUIET DIGNITY 


OF EXECUT 


N the quiet dignity of executive 
offices are secretaries profici- 
ent in the operation of Remington 


Noiseless Typewriters ... thanks 
to the far-sightedness of their 
business school teachers. For, 
since modern business organiza- 
tions recognize noiseless writing 
machines as blessed quiet provi- 
ders that stimulate formation of 
ideas, the “noiseless” typist is 
preferred for the better secre- 
tarial position. 


And so the Remington Noiseless 
has found its place in the class- 
room. And in the classroom... 
for greater concentration, for 
typing neatness, ease of opera- 
tion, and manifolding ability, 
there is no other typewriter quite 
like it. It trains students for posi- 
tions in those better business 
offices where the quiet writing 
machine is a definite require- 
ment. 


Remin ston 


Vi OFFICES 


The Remington Noiseless Lease 
Plan .... recently put into opera- 


tion has met with country-wide . 


approval. Investigate it. Learn 
how inexpensive it is to give your 
students Remington Noiseless 
training. 


Let us send you one or more 
Remington Noiseless Typewriters 
on free trial. You will quickly 
understand why they are neces- 
sary to both business school stu- 
dent and business offices. No 
obligation whatsoever. 


Mail the coupon today. 


The New 
Remington 
Noiseless 
Lease Plan 


It is now possible for schools to lease on 
a 3 year basis (payable in 3 yearly in- 
stallments) Renewed Remington Noise- 
less Typewriters. Rates are surprisingly 
moderate and include free service for 
the time of the lease. 


Renewed Remington Noiseless Type- 
writers are in no sense of the word “old 
machines.” These machines pass thru 
the same assembly line as our latest, 
models, worn parts replaced by new, 
and modern features substituted for out- 
of-date ones. 


Investigate this opportunity to bring to 
your school all the advantages of the 
famous Remington Noiseless Typewriter 
at less outlay than is required for ordi- 
nary machines. Remington Typewriter 
Division, Remington Rand Business 
Service, Buffalo, N. Y. 


0 Iam interested in your free trial offer. 
(0 +I am interested in the New Remington 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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Who’s Writing 
In September ? 


RE two months have passed September 
will be upon us and the school year 
1931-1932 will have begun. Vacations 

and summer study intervene. 

In the so-called “New Era” of things, in 
school, in business, and throughout social 
life in general there is an abundance of rou- 
tine. Routine is recognized by most forward 
looking people as one of the prominent in- 
ventions of this new era. Routine will be 
present in the lives of many of our readers 
during the months of July and August. Most 
certainly it will be waiting at the entrance 
of the next school year. 

But the majority of us will welcome the 
opportunity to get away from routine during 
the next two months. Breaking its routine 
of business education news and interpreta- 
tion, THE JouRNAL or BustNness EpucaTION 
will explore in a random way the activities 
of its readers during the next two months. 
It will prepare to exhibit a coat of many 
colors in September. Readers will find in its 
pages the unique experiments carried on by 
those who are testing and tabulating; the 
experiences of teachers in business posi- 
tions during the summer will provide val- 
uable information; those who have had the 
good fortune to retire and privately con- 
template what lies before the business cur- 
ricula will tell their new philosophy. 

The September issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation will bring the news 
of business and business education into a 
sharper focus, with a greater variety of 
topics in each issue and a more vivid, terse 
portrayal of the news. Such is the current 
demand of business educators. 


All present 12-month 
Subscriptions will be 
extended two months 
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Why Changeable Type? 


"Who asked for it?" queries one educator. "Is BUSINESS 
demanding a typewriter with changeable type?" 


Business has its own peculiar way of demanding things - 
it aims for certain results - and then keeps its eyes open 
for the instrument which will help it effect those results. 


The VARITYPER - the typewriter with changeable type - 
is the direct offspring of at least two much-desired and 
long-sought major business objectives in letter writing. 


What are they? 


|. True individuality in letter writing - 
the ability to write a letter as obviously 
distinctive and different in appearance as 
one individual is from another....the abil— 
ity to lift one's letter out of the common— 
place and to make it instantly distinguish- 
able from the letters of others.....the in- 
jection of personal taste and character in 
the appearance of a letter. 


2. Letters that can compel attention and 
induce reading without resorting to the bi- 
garre - such as tricky margins and indenta— 
tions, or flash letterheads — particularly 
to effect a drastic reduction in “waste- 
basket mortality" of sales letters. 


The changeable type feature on the versatile VARITYPER 
guarantees the attainment of these objectives - a guarantee 
that has already been tried and accepted by an impressive 
cross-section of business throughout the United States. 


Every school of business, every teacher of typewriting 
and letter writing, may keep fully informed on the VARITYPER 
and its progress in the business’ world by writing to 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED, Chrysler Building, New York. 


Note: This advertisenent is a photographic repro- 
duction of copy written on the Varityper, and 
graphically reveals the changeable type feature. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNs L oF Bustness EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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T the close of this 
school year the 


Graduates and public high schools of 
the Nation are grad- 


Drop-Outs 
uating more than 500,- 


000 pupils. The number in 1928 was 474,736 pupils, 
210,916 boys and 263,820 girls. 

These more than a half million pupils are entering 
a multitude of occupations, apart from the group who 
will continue their education in higher institutions. Of 
the more than 500,000 graduates approximately 100,- 
JOO are business graduates. 

To what extent will these 100,000 boys and girls 
pursue occupations in line with their special business 
training? Every alert public high school business de- 
partment should be making plans to follow-up these 
graduates within the next few months and determine 
in what occupations, if any, the young people are then 
engaged, and the relevancy of their special business 
training to such occupations. 

The importance of this follow-up of graduates, as 
well as drop-outs, is emphasized by the Pittsburgh 
study on page 21 of this issue. What Pittsburgh, 
Providence, R. I., and a few other school systems are 
systematically and regularly doing is what every school 
system should be doing. The occupational experiences 
ot every graduating class should be a means of ap- 
praising anew the occupational value, among many 
other values, of business education. 


Follow-Up of 


be ERE is a mat- 
ter of great 


Graduates and interest to you and me, 
and one of vital con- 


Private Business cern to every boy and 


Schools girl. I refer to the im- 

portance of completing 
the high school course. In my commencement ad- 
dresses, public speeches, and in my literature I never 
lose an opportunity to stress the value of education 
and the importance of high school graduation. Prac- 
tically all business concerns prefer high school grad- 
uates, and many firms employ graduates only.” 

These are the words of President E. H. Norman, 
Baltimore Business College, Baltimore, Maryland, who 
has had a long and honorable career of leadership in 
private business education. 

A significant number of those 500,000 and more 
public high school graduates of this school year will 
either continue or begin their special business training 
in private business schools. Only such of these schools 
as have superior educational standards in terms of well- 
prepared teachers, adequate school plants, competent 
school management, and high educational ideals will be 
worthy of enrolling high school graduates. In spite 
of the important and efficient work of public high 
schocl departments, this Nation has need, and probably 
always will have need, of superior private business 
schools. 

The further words of President Norman have a 
genuine ring. “I am not in competition with the public 
schools. Our functions and fields of endeavor are sep- 
arate and distinct. High school graduates of the Aca- 
demic Department can capitalize their education by tak- 
ing secretarial and accounting work here. Graduates 
of the Commercial Department will find our Post- 
Graduate Course interesting and profitable.” 


High School 


OUR OPINION 


Here is a leader of private business education who 
seeks to supplement and complete in a worthy way the 
public high school educational program of his com- 
munity. Indeed, public high schools and private busi- 
ness schools have a great common cause in business 
education. May the high educational standards of each 
group of schools ever inspire the admiration and co- 
operation of one another and draw from business and 
the general community a support well merited! 


S vocational _ busi- 

Is It a Myth? ness education in 

the junior high school, 

in the sense of specific preparation for specific busi- 
ness occupations, purely a mythical idea? 

We read in Cosgrove’s article in this issue, concern- 
ing junior employments in New York State, that during 
the period from September 1, 1929 to September 1, 
1930 only seven per cent of all jobs received in the 
Junior Employment Offices were for skilled office work 
of some kind. Junior high school graduates, fer the 
most part, are too immature for placement in business 
occupations that require any significant amount of spe- 
cific business training in school. 

After all, it is Ret. primarily from the wage-earning 
point of view that business education should be taught 
in the junior high school. Rather the emphasis should 
be on the side of the utilization or buying of business 
goods and services, which tend to be within the common 
experiences of all junior high school boys and girls. 

In theory, such education is fundamentally a question 
of elementary business economics. The social science 
program of the junior high school can be considerably 
strengthened by the practical treatment of business edu- 
cation. Business education, on the other hand, needs to 
be much more definitely systematized and evaluated in 
terms of the tenets of the social sciences, particularly 
those of economics. Junior high schoo! business educa- 
tion probably needs more to be “socialized” than “voca- 
tionized,” although both of these values are comple- 
mentary, in many respects, in the everyday experiences 
of boys and girls. 


T state education 
association meet- 


Commissioners ings the commercial 
group may often raise 


Please Read This the question, “Why 


doesn’t our state have a director of business educa- 
tion?’ Since only three states in the Union have such 
an officer, one might say that the weight of the ma- 
jority is against the establishment of such an office, 
and that perhaps there is really no need for it. But 
is this majority an active one, or is it simply a case 
of indifference within the local commercial group? 
On page 32 of this issue a commercial educator 
with a deep interest in the commercial work of his 
state’s schools has given his reasons for the inaugu- 
ration of a state director of commercial education in 
Virginia. From the brief list of reasons which he has 
enumerated one can visualize many important duties to 
be performed. Such duties involve constant attention 
to the commercial curriculum, the recommendation of 
textbooks and business machine equipment, the super- 
(Continued on page 13) 


Education 


Ch. E. H. Boissevain 


Exchange Views—help each other 


O the International Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ih ing at Washington, D. C., last month came Charles 
E. H. Boissevain of Amsterdam, Holland. As presi- 
dent of the International Society for Commercial Edu- 
cation Mr. Boissevain told the International Chamber 
of Commerce delegates the following things: 

It is scarcely necessary to recall the fact that business 
has become a great deal more complicated than say, 
twenty-five years ago. There have been such enormous 
changes and such developments that after our school 
days are over those who really want to obtain knowl- 
edge of the vast economical and commercial develop- 
ments in the world have had to make very intensive 
studies. Most decidedly I belong to those who believe 
that it will be very necessary to bring commercial and 
economic education for business on the higher plane. In 
almost all countries of the world, great efforts have been 
made to organize business education and to intensify 
the economic studies of future business men. 


@ About thirty years ago when the movement all over 
the world for commercial education started, it was con- 
sidered a necessity not only to organize national socie- 
ties for commercial and economic education, but also 
to have an international central organization in order 
to exchange views and to help each other on in order 
to profit by mutual experiences. For this reason, the 
International Society for Commercial Education was 
founded in 1901 in Zurich. During, and in the first 
years after the war, this International Society prac- 
tically ceased to exist, but in 1926 it came again into 
working order, though in the beginning only a few 
nations joined the Society. 


@ Two years ago, however, a very successful Interna- 
tional Congress was held in Holland attended by 750 
delegates from 33 different countries. At this Con- 
gress, we had, besides the delegates from practically 
all the European countries, an important delegation 
from the United States of America. Each three years 
the Congress changes its. seat and a new president is 
elected. Next year it will be my turn to hand the 
presidency to my successor. 


@ Besides organizing intcinational congresses, our 
Society also encourages and arranges economic courses 
in different countries. These economic courses are 
held every year and have been organized in the follow- 
ing cities: Lausanne, Mannheim, Havre, Vienna, Lon- 
don, Antwerp, Budapest, Barcelona, Neuchatel, Bruns- 
wick, Rotterdam and Copenhague. 


@ The Society tries to give those who attend the con- 
gresses and courses an idea of the mentality of the vari- 
ous countries visited, or their industrial organization 
and resources. The students are taken to see factories, 
ports and all things that are of interest from an eco- 
nomic point of view. These courses have always been 
a very great success. The last course which was held 
in Copenhague, was attended by 150 young men from 
nineteen different countries. 


@ Our Society also issues a Review and other publi- 
cations on commercial education. This Review contains 
very interesting articles about business education in the 
various countries, and the minutes of the meetings. It 
is sent free to all the members twice a year. The So- 
ciety has at present above four hundred collective mem- 
bers such as government authorities, public institutions, 
corporations, schools, commercial and technical organ- 
izations, business firms, and about sixteen hundred indi- 
vidual members in thirty countries. 


@ Iam happy to say that since our Congress in Am- 
sterdam, international groups of our Society, besides 
the existing ones, have been formed in France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium and England, whereas within the next 
month a strong American section of our Society for 
education for business is going to co-operate with the 
International Society on all affairs of commercial and 
economic education. 


@ One of the great purposes of our International So- 
ciety is to have business men and teachers work to- 
gether in order to bring commercial education not only 
on a higher plane, but to organize it according to the 
wishes of business men. On the whole, this is already 
having its effect throughout the world. I believe in 
the absolute necessity of teachers and business men 
working together for education of young business men. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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vision of commercial clubs throughout the state, school 
and teacher visitation, consultations with high school 
principals in matters pertaining to the commercial cur- 
riculum, and compilation of statistics on commercial 
education within the state. 

In each of the 45 states which do not now have a 
director of commercial education, the movement to es- 
tablish such an office can probably best originate within 
the organized body of commercial teachers of the state. 
Which state will be next to follow Virginia in this im- 
portant matter ? 


AILED by many 

**Business Adrift’ business men as 

one of the most im- 

portant books published since the depression began, the 

book, “Business Adrift” by Dean Donham of Harvard 

University’s Graduate School of Business Administra- 

tion, will perhaps wrinkle the brows of many old- 

fashioned business men who still boast that the grand 

old school of experience can get along without advice 
irom the college campus. 

Business men who argue in this vein will perhaps be 
reluctant to accept a scholarly treatment of present- 
day business. Business must right itself from within, 
they say, and Dean Donham rejoins with his proposal 
of a business plan, adding that the only corrective for 
unemployment is work. Business has often said to 
the schools, ‘““We ask you for ideas on profit-making 
and you give us statistics.” “Business Adrift” has 
given the business man no statistics but 175 pages 
packed full of specific answers to the vital question 
of American business security. He offers business 
something higher to cling to at a time when even the 
experienced profess a periodic weakness over which 
they have no control. 

In this thesis which Dean Donham has offered, not 
as a panacea nor as index to the causes of economic 
ills, the business man is reminded of the importance of 


What Others Want to Know 


foresight in such a light as few have ever before seen 
it. He has shown how study and business philosophy 
can be made workable. He has reached into the busi- 
ness man’s strongholds of experience and pulled out 
into clear view the sources from which come business 
stability in production and consumption. He has shown 
those business men who would acquire foresight some 
of the problems they are stumbling over in an unor- 
ganized and unschooled manner. 

We are pleased to know that such a book is re- 
ceiving wide attention and an enthusiastic reception 
within business and industry. It should serve to bring 
business and education closer together in a spirit of un- 
derstanding and cooperation, a result greatly needed 
throughout the country. 


EADERS of THE 


News from Belgium JourNAL or Bust- 
NEss EpucaTion will 


lan 
and f rom Poland notice that the staff of 


foreign correspondents has been increased by two new 
members this month, Dr. L. van Horenbeck, of Brus- 
sels, Belgium, and Dr. Antoni Pawlowski, of Lwow, 
Poland. 

In commercial education affairs of their countries 
these two men are outstanding educators and adminis- 
trators. Both have also played important roles in the 
triennial meetings of the International Society for 
Commercial Education. 

When vacations are over and the JOURNAL OF BuslI- 
NESS EDUCATION resumes its issues for the school year 
of 1931-1932, these foreign correspondents will be reg- 
ular contributors to the news and ideas published in this 
magazine. Questions on the organization and conduct 


of business education in lands only a few days distant 
from our shores will be answered by these European 
educators in their articles. Readers are invited to grow 
inquisitive about affairs in neighbor countries by ex- 
pressing their opinions on the contributions rendered 
by these distinguished foreign correspondents. 


Bookkeeping Machine Questionnaire 


Objective Tests In Bookkeeping 
Gentlemen : 

I have enjoyed reading the JouRNAL OF 
Business Epucation during the past two 
or three years. Articles and convention 
reports on commercial education have 
given me an idea of the importance and sig- 
nificance of the business training course in 
the secondary schools. 

I have completed the writing of my 
thesis, “Results of Bookkeeping Instruc- 
tion in Indiana High Schools as Revealed 
by Objective Tests Given at the District 
and State Contests in 1928 and 1929.” This 
study has revealed several significant facts 
about the achievement of pupils in book- 
keeping and should be of interest to com- 
mercial teachers, school administrators, and 
other educators. If you should desire any 
further information concerning my re- 
search problem, I will gladly reply to your 
questions. 

J. Marvin Sipe 
Union City, Ind. 


Classes studying methods in book- 
keeping during the summer may be 
interested to know of Mr. Sipe’s 
study, therefore we publish his letter 
which calls it to your attention — 
Editors. 


Corporation Training Schools 
Gentlemen: 

You may be interested to know that 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Company is 
running vestibule schools covering various 
phases of our work, and that we also have 
on-the-job instructors and coaches to carry 
out other phases of our activities. In ad- 
dition we carry on various phases of ad- 
ministrative training. 

From a personnel standpoint we are in- 
terested in employment problems, person- 
nel appraisals, welfare activities, and all 
other related personnel and employment 
problems. In other words, we feel that we 
have a rather comprehensive training and 
personnel program and our interests are 
therefore rather diversified. 

In this connection if you have any par- 
ticular material that you feel would be of 
value to us, we shall be more than glad to 


have it. 

Paul G. Luks 

Detroit, Mich. 

In the best interests of business 

and school cooperation we believe no 
opportunities for joint meetings of 
personnel directors and business edu- 
cators should be allowed to pass by 
unnoticed.—Editors. 


Gentlemen : 

In the May issue of the JouRNAL OF 
Business EpucaTIon you call attention to 
a questionnaire that has been used to ob- 
tain information in teaching the use of the 
bookkeeping machine. 

I would like to know where I might ob- 
tain a report of the findings of this study. 

Erwin Wall 
Racine, Wisc. 

The questionnaire referred to was 
circulated by the instructor in book- 
keeping at Bowling Green Business 
University. His name did not ap- 
pear on the report we _ received, 
neither do we kiow whether the in- 
formation obtained by this medium is 
for public purposes.— Editors. 


Correspondence Courses 
Gentlemen : 

The name of the North American Tech- 
nical Society of Chicago has recently come 
to my attention. Can you tell me any- 
thing about the concern? If you know 
nothing about them, can you tell me where. 
I can find any information in regard to the 


(Continued on page 42) 


New York’s Junior High Schools 


Face a Placement Problem 


The opportunities for employment in business with 
respect to the junior high school pupil 


HEN considering the junior 

high school pupil’s opportuni- 
ties for employment in business we 
face the question, “What is busi- 
ness?” To ask, “What is business ?” 
when so many commercial teachers 
have already answered, may seem un- 
necessary ; but, when the answers are 
given in varying terms, the question 
becomes still an active one. 

In Tue JourNAL OF BUSINESS 
Epucation there was published in 
June, 1930 an article, “Let's De- 
fine Business In Educational Terms,” 
by Herbert A. Tonne. Dr. Tonne 
said that his purpose was not to give 
a final answer to the question “What 
is business?” yet he defined business 
as “the woof which binds together 
the warp of our social fabric, thus 
making a functioning pattern out of 
what probably would otherwise be a 
disorganized and conflicting chaos.” 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax has repeatedly 
pointed out that business is an “in- 
tegrating force among the various in- 
stitutionalized phases of our social 
structure”; and Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, 
in the book, ‘Education for Busi- 
ness,” defines business as “that 
scheme of economic organization 
which is at present largely responsi- 
ble for gratifying human wants.” 

I have selected the foregoing defi- 
nitions because they have a common 
feature. They each seem to define 
business in terms of human activities 
or human endeavor. And so I have 
considered business to mean those ac- 
tivities that are most likely to provide 
a_ livelihood—wages, salaries, profit 
or income—to an individual who by 
physical or mental effort supplies 
marketable want-satisfying goods or 
services. 

In discussing the opportunities for 
employment of youth in the economic 
organization known as business I 
have focused my attention in this in- 
stance on those potential business in- 
dividuals of 14, 15, 16 and 17 years 
of age who are enrolled in junior 
high schools. What are their oppor- 


By Augustin L. Cosgrove 


Chairman, Commercial Department, Freeport High School, Freeport, N. Y. 


tunities in New York State? 

Any answer to this question will be 
qualified by the native ability of the 
junior high school student, the job, 
and the community. However, owing 
to the present serious unemployment 
condition which has become increas- 
ingly acute since 1929, the situation 
is anything but encouraging. In most 
instances, the boy or girl who now 
leaves during or at the end of his 
junior high school career is doomed 
to disappointment, because rarely 
have employment opportunities for 
boys and girls been as scarce as they 
are today. There are scores of older, 
more experienced men and women 
who are ready to apply for the first 
available position, even at the low 
wage of ten dollars a week. As long 
as this labor condition is in existence, 
the younger boys and girls have little 
chance to get a position. 

The problem of securing employ- 
ment for the junior high school girl 
is especially complicated during this 
period of business depression. I have, 
therefore, considered the boys and 
girls separately, and, will discuss the 
girls’ situation first. 

From September 1, 1929, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, the employment sit- 
uation for girls under sixteen years 
of age in the seventeen junior em- 
ployment offices of the state is shown 


in Table I. This is according to data 
distributed in November, 1930, by the 
Junior Placement Bureau of the New 
York State Department of Labor, 
cooperating with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Table II represents a classification 
of 10,799 jobs that were open to girls 
between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen in the Junior Employment 
offices of New York state from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929 to September 1, 1930. 
The figures were compiled by the 
Junior Placement Bureau to give 
teachers some idea of the kinds of 
work ordinarily available in New 
York State for younger girls. 

The foregoing data show that it is 
in the factories of New York State 
that the largest group of jobs for 
the younger girl is to be found. Of 
the 10,799 openings available for the 
girls in the Junior Employment of- 
fices of the state during the perio 
from September 1, 1929 to Septem- 
ber, 1930, 4536 or forty-two per cent 
were routine factory jobs. These jobs 
included simple machine operations 
of various kinds other than power 
machine, packing, assembling, simple 
hand sewing, labelling, tinting slides, 
pasting, folding, and countless other 
unskilled operations that required lit- 
tle or no training or experience. 


1929 


TABLE I 


Employment Figures for Girls of New York State 
Under Sixteen Years of Age, September 1, 1929 


—September 1, 1930 


760 705 
978 671 
886 392 
1037 235 

969 216 

733 264 

812 267 

215 

219 74 

134 46 

8924 3581 


Applications for Work Positions Open 
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Type of Work 
ral Clerical, 12% (% temporary 


General Factory, 


TABLE Il 


Jobs in New York State Open to Girls 
Ages Fourteen to Ei 


September 1, 1929— September 1, 1930 


Gene: 
Skilled Office (Typing, Stenography, us ™MQ% 


— (Power, Machine, 
illinery, ssmaking, - 
"(Wholesale and Retail Stores) 18%; (3% temporary) 


ighteen Years 


Aside from these unskilled factory 
jobs, there were the more skilled 
processes in a factory, such as finish- 
ing, power machine operating, etc., 
which comprised five per cent of the 
jobs. 

Eighteen per cent of all the calls 
received for girls came from the mer- 
cantile establishments, such as whole- 
sale houses, retail stores, etc., but at 
least one-sixth of these calls were 
described at the outset as tempo- 
rary. For instance, girls were 
wanted as extra help during the pre- 
Christmas rush or for special sales of 
a day or two. 

The majority of the mercantile 
openings, however, were of a more 
permanent character and_ included 
work, such as inside messenger, stock 
= erk, wrappers, and sales girls, al- 
t ough the number of girls under 
eighteen who were used for actual 
selling was relatively small. 


Selling positions open 


Generally speaking, the department 
stores offer an attractive field of 
work to the girl who is neat, courte- 
ous, alert, and conscientious in her 
work. Opportunity for practical 
training is usually provided by the 
store. For the girl who will apply 
herself, there are definite promotion 
possibilities. Chain stores generally 
offer only restricted opportunities. It 
should be understood that people em- 
ployed in chain stores need not nec- 
essarily be saleswomen. They are 
sometimes store clerks. 

There is a difference between a 
saleswoman and a store clerk. When 
you go to a five-and-ten-cent store, 
for example, you know what you 
want. You pick it out, give the clerk 
your money, and the clerk wraps the 
article and gives it to you. But when 
you go to a department store, perhaps 
to buy a dress or a suit, you have not 
always decided previously what color 
or style you want. Therefore, it of- 
ten requires a trained saleswoman to 
help you choose what is most suitable, 
what fits well, and what is in good 
style. 

In addition to the kinds of work 


already described, there are the much 
sought “general clerical” openings in 
the business offices. The demand for 
this type of work is always much 
greater than the supply. During the 
year from September, 1929 to Sep- 
tember, 1930, only twelve out of 
every one hundred calls received were 
for this much desired “general cler- 
ical” work, 

Moreover, of the clerical openings 
which were to be had during the pe- 
riod named nearly one-half were 
known at the beginning to be of a 
temporary nature. For example, a 
girl may be required to address en- 
velopes or to fold and enclose cir- 
culars just for a day or two, after 
which she finds herself once more 
unemployed. She is still without ex- 
perience which has much, if any, per- 
manent value. Not only is work of 
this sort often irregular, but the op- 
portunities for advancement are very 
slight because the general clerical 
worker always suffers from her lack 
of specific training. There simply 
are not opportunities for employment 
in this kind of work for more than 
a very small percentage of the 
younger girls. 

Seven percent of all jobs received 
in the Junior Employment offices for 
this same period were for skilled of- 
fice work of some kind, such as typ- 
ing, stenography, etc. The relative 
scarcity of such openings for juniors 
is to be accounted for by the fact that 
in work of this sort employers invari- 
ably prefer girls who are older and 


more mature. There are very few 
demands for the fifteen and sixteen 
year old stenographer. More and 
more employers are demanding high 
school graduates for this work, and 
such being the case, most girls of 
sixteen years or less simply fail to 
qualify. 

In the other lines of endeavor, as 
well as in business, the junior high 
school girl who is looking for em- 
ployment is handicapped by her 
youth. For example, the facts were 
as follows in the Junior Employment 
offices of the state for the four-month 
period from September 1, 1930 to 
January 1, 1931: 


Applicants 
per job 


Age 
Seventeen 6 
Sixteen 5 7 
Under sixteen ... § ll 

To summarize the figures, the 
younger the girl, the more difficult 
was her task of securing employment. 

The remaining jobs that were avail- 
able to junior high school girls were 
classified as follows: domestic work, 
11 per cent; trades which included 
millinery, dressmaking, ete., 4 per 
cent; and miscellaneous jobs, 1 per 
cent. 


Applicants Placements 


A difficult age for business 
purposes 


The foregoing data bring out three 
facts. In the first place, whether the 
junior high school girls like it or not, 
the great majority of openings avail- 
able are for the unskilled factory 
work where no previous training is 
necessary and where the opportunity 
for advancement is slight. Second, the 
girl who is seeking employment with 
real promotional opportunities must 
provide herself with some definite 
kind of training. Whether it be 
power machine operating, millinery, 
dressmaking, department store work, 
or office work, specific training is 
more and more in demand if any real 
progress is to be made in business. 
Lastly, it is nearly twice as hard for 
the girl under sixteen years of age to 
find a job as it is for the girl over 
sixteen. 


Errands 35% 
Temporary or Part-Time Errands 9% 
Errands Plus Inside Work 11% . 


General Factory 
Skilled Factory 2% 


Miscellaneous 3% 


TABLE 


Jobs in New York State Open to Boys 
Ages Fourteen to Eighteen Years 


September 1, 1929 — September 1, 1936 


Gomeral 
Skilled Office (T al Stenography, etc.) 1% 


Trades age Printing, Carpentry, etc.) 5% 
Mercantile (Wholesale and Retail 6% 


Jobs 

Type of Work Jobs 
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To a large percentage of junior 
high school boys who each year reach 
legal working age, the call to enter 
industry comes with a strong appeal, 
the appeal of a great new experience. 
It offers a change from the usual 
routine of school life and a freedom 
from study; it offers a charm of an 
income and of more spending money, 
a feeling of independence and an im- 
proved standing among one’s friends. 
Others have succeeded, have secured 
good jobs and now receive good 
wages; why may not they? It is the 
call to a big adventure in which are 
wrapped up the possibilities of the 
future. 

A classification of the 14,246 jobs 
open to younger boys of New York 
State from September 1, 1929 to 
September 1, 1930, according to the 
data supplied by the Junior Place- 
ment Bureau of the New York State 
Department of Labor, is shown in 
Table III. 

Teachers of elementary business 
training should notice that the fore- 
going figures indicate that approxi- 
mately forty-four per cent of the 
openings available in the Junior Em- 
ployment offices for a period of a year 
were for errand or messenger boys. 
Thirty-five per cent of the openings 
were for full-time jobs and nine per 
cent were part-time or temporary po- 
sitions. Another eleven per cent were 
full-time jobs that required the boys 
to do errands at least part of the 
time. In other words, approximately 
fifty-five per cent of the jobs that 
were open to younger boys, were, at 
least in part, errand or messenger 
positions. 


Stepping stone jobs 


This fact, however, is not as dis- 
couraging as it may appear because 
the errand job, in many instances, is 
merely an opening wedge or stepping 
stone to a better position. The mes- 
senger boy has an opportunity to 
learn the requirements and duties of 
the positions just ahead, and thereby 
has a chance to earn promotion. 

More and more in the larger and 
more progressive organizations, it is 
becoming an established policy, when 
a vacancy occurs, to advance some 
employee from within the organiza- 
tion instead of employing a new ap- 
plicant. In such a firm, the beginner, 
who starts with errands and thereby 
obtains some knowledge of the busi- 
ness, is the person logically in line for 
promotion. In the smaller firm, 
where the boy may be one of perhaps 
two or three employees, he has an op- 
portunity to learn the business in de- 
tail and his advancement will depend 
largely upon his ability. 

In most cases there are no specific 


educational requirements for an er- 
rand job, but without doubt the more 
educational background the boy has, 
the more rapid will be his advance- 
ment to some other kind of work. 
However, unless the messenger boy 
is able to earn promotion before he 
is eighteen years of age, some 
younger person will most likely be 
employed for his job, and he will 
have to engage in some sort of un- 
skilled work. 

The next largest group of available 
openings for younger boys was to be 
found in the factories of the state. 
Here the work to be done was usually 


of a routine nature, such as packing, 
assembling, painting, folding, and a 
multitude’ of other unskilled opera- 
tions for which no training or expe- 
rience whatever was usually neces- 
sary. Twenty per cent of the open- 
ings available for younger boys were 
of this sort while two per cent more 
were factory jobs that required defi- 
nite experience or training of some 
kind. Experience or training usually 
means the ability to run some par- 
ticular machine. : 

The main reason for the relative 
scarcity of openings for younger boys 
(Continued on page 20) 


Does High School Pay ? 


Baltimore Business School president advises 
high school students to finish 


By Don S. Taylor, Managing Editor 


T seems almost fanciful to un- 
cover instances in business where 
experienced business men have said, 
“Don’t go to college if you would 
succeed in business!" Yet such ad- 
vice has been passed on to the youth 
of America on frequent occasions. 
Reliable investigations, however, 
have liberated undeniable evidence of 
the best sort to show that in business 
the high school, university or college 
graduates have far more chances for 
success, even if this success is meas- 
ured in cold financial reward alone. 
Furthermore, studies have proved 
that the business world is looking for 
brains and character and that the 
better educated the youth is the more 
chance he has to show the funda- 
mental stuff of which he is made. 
But let’s narrow our question a bit 
and confine it to business men in 
education. There are business men 
in education who conduct business 
schools, men who educate youth for 
a definite entrance into business. 
Their work is to make education for 
business pay both the student and 
themselves. Since there are more 
successful private business schoolmen 
than unsuccessful ones it is logical 
to assume that their work is and un- 
doubtedly always will be profitable 
to themselves and their students. 
The story of the private business 
school’s ability to make high school 
education pay is dramatically told 
in a simple but timely illustration. 
During the next few weeks some 
4,000,000 students will leave the pub- 
lic secondary schools of the country 
and more than 500,000 will be high 
school graduates. What a leading 
private business school president is 


Mr. Norman has faith in his educational 
policy 


doing to encourage education both in 
high school and in higher levels is 
shown by the letter from E. 
Norman, president of Baltimore 
Business College, Baltimore, Md., to 
public school teachers in the city of 
Baltimore and its vicinity. 

“Dear Friend: Here is a matter of 
great interest to you and to me, and 
one of vital concern to every boy and 
girl. I refer to the importance of 
completing the high school course. 
In my commencement addresses, 
public speeches, and in my literature 
I never lose an opportunity to stress 
the value of education and the impor- 
tance of high school graduation. 
Practically all business concerns pre- 
fer high school graduates, and many 
firms employ graduates only. 

“T am conducting a private school 
—some think for a profit. I will ad- 
(Continued on ‘page 29) 
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RANSCRIB- 
ING is the most im- 
pertant skill in the steno- 
graphic process and re- 
quires more specific train- 
ing than any other phase. 
\\hatever the school’s or- 
ganization, a large amount 
of time should be spent in 
learning how tran- 
scribe. I can not remem- 
ber a time when I was not 
committed to the principle 
of early transcription in 
beginning_= short- 
hand courses. -And there 
never has been a time, in 
the history of Gregg 
Shorthand, at least, when 
there was not much well- 
organized material—ma- 
terial rich in content and 
scientifically selected — 
available to make progres- 
sive dictation easy for the 
instructor and rich in re- 
turns to the student. 

Having been a stenog- 
rapher, then a secretary, I 
learned the value of tran- 
scription power before be- 
coming a teacher. I have 
tried throughout my 
shorthand teaching expe- 
rience to build a a tran- 
scribing ability in an easy, 
gradual way so that it is 
as natural as breathing, 
so gradual that in his 
progress the student is unconscious 
of increasing difficulty. The sugges- 
tion of the word “transcription”, or 
the actual making of transcripts, 
should hold no fears, no bugaboos for 
the beginner. I find that the early 
transcribing habit is one of the quick- 
est, most delightful ways to gain class 
interest and create eager, enthusiastic 
workers. 

At the San Diego State Teachers 
College we offer an intensive one-year 
shorthand course that trains for the 
job. Since the work is college work 
we can easily eliminate dribblers and 
undesirables. The class meets daily 


Gain Class Interest Quickly 
Early Transcribing Habit 


Teachers’ college spends one period each week in 
transcription clearing house 


By Georgia C. Amsden 


San Diego State Teachers College, San Diego, California 


is in sight. 


for a fifty-minute period; it has a 
double daily fifty-minute typewriting 
period—fifty minutes in the morning, 
fifty minutes in the afternoon. 

Our transcribing is carefully de- 
veloped. From the first week of the 
course I assign reading preparation. 
Many of the elementary shorthand 
plates are made by me on a duplicat- 
ing machine and distributed to the 
class. The student reads and re- 
reads at home the material assigned. 
I make an effort to improve oral read- 
ing of shorthand and thereby increase 
the rate of transcribing. 

The first three weeks of transcrib- 
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Photo Courtesy H. M. Rowe Co. 
It is easier to receive instruction when the finished work 


ing are in  longhand. 
About the third week of 
college students have a ru- 
dimentary control of the 
typewriter keyboard; they 
have developed the power 
to write simple sentences. 
We then begin transcrib- 
ing shorthand plates and 
new matter on the ma- 
chine. Our afternoon 
typewriting period follows 
the shorthand class. Since 
{ teach the typewriting, I 
literally supervise t he 
daily transcription. 

One-third of the after- 
noon typewriting period is 
devoted to transcribing. 
For the daily new matter 
transcript I dictate one 
letter from Lillian Gris- 
som Wilson’s book or oth- 
er progressive dictation. 
Plates in the “Gregg 
Manual” and in the 
“Gregg Speed Studies” 
are also transcribed. I 
frequently have new mat- 
ter shorthand plates which 
I have prepared on the 
duplicating machine to 
read in class, at which 
time we discuss punctua- 
tion, capitalization, para- 
graphing, placement, and 
other things, so that such 
problems are all solved 
before the day’s trans- 
scribing begins. I gradually with- 
draw such assistance. This is a good 
practice for the early development of 
the transcribing habit. 

Many of the shorthand plates pre- 
pared by me are designed to review 
some English usage principle. I try 
to “teach out” the more common 
errors. The students usually correct 
their own transcripts from “models” 
which I have prepared and have on 
file. 

One day each week we devote the 
entire shorthand period to transcrip- 
tion. This period is not in the na- 
ture of a test—just one day of tran- 
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scription in our week’s program. The 
period is a sort of clearing house to 
determine weaknesses and status of 
progress. We discuss transcribing 
results, compare them with the past 
week’s transcription period; discuss 
punctuation, letter arrangement. This 
procedure is an incentive for more 
painstaking and more diligent prac- 
tice. To be sure it forces action, is a 
little more tense than the daily tran- 
scription period. However, the class 
gets accustomed to working a bit un- 
der pressure which is good training. 

It is this weekly, beginning tran- 
scription class program which I here 
present. I shall endeavor to outline 
for you the actual class procedure for 
one day. 

The class in beginning shorthand 
(forty-four present) had been in ses- 
sion thirteen weeks 

Part of the previous twe days’ as- 
signment included the following: 
“Read and become familiar with the 
article, ‘Snails As Weather Prophets,’ 
Chapter Eight, the letters on page 
113, the letters on page 120, of the 
November, 1930, issue of “The Gregg 
Writer.”” Be prepared to read these 
plates rapidly, and give oral punctua- 
tion, spelling, paragraphing, capitali- 
zation, etc. Review the use of commas 
in restrictive non-restrictive 
clauses; also be able to discuss the 
use of the semicolon.” 


How it works out 


My class procedure for this day, 
then, is as follows: 

STEP I. The article, “Snails As 
Weather Prophets”, page 112, No- 
vember “Gregg Writer,” was read, 
oral punctuation given. Occasionally 
I called for reasons for such punctu- 
ation. 

STEP II. The letter addressed to 
Mrs. John Dennison, page 120, No- 
vember “Gregg Writer,” was read. 
This letter was punctuated and para- 
graphed orally, and the reasons for 
punctuation given. 

STEP III. I then called for the 
reading of a new matter plate which 
I had prepared for class use. Such 
a plate is my weekly device for punc- 
tuation needs. This particular plate 
was designed to establish or show the 
use of the semicolon; the use of the 
comma in restrictive and non-restric- 
tive clauses. The reader punctuated 
the article orally and gave reasons for 
punctuation. 

STEP IV. Letter 210, page 71, 
Unit 26 of Lillian Grissom Wilson’s 
“Progressive Dictation” was then dic- 
tated at the rate of 80 words a min- 
ute. We allowed forty-five seconds 
for the scanning of these new matter 
notes before transcribing. 

The directions for the set-up of 


Miss Amsden keeps just one objective 
in mind. 


these four transcripts was given on 
the board so that all students pro- 
ceeded alike. ; 

STEP I. (Refer to ‘foregoing 
class procedure.) The class tran- 
scribed for 7 minutes. The number 
of words written by each individual 
student was determined from a 
“model” copy which the class mem- 
bers consulted on completion of all of 
the transcripts. 

STEP II. The class transcribed 
until the letter was finished. Each 
student indicated completion of his 
work by raising his hand; his time 
was then placed on the board. (The 
shorthand plate letter, including the 
date and identification marks, con- 
tained 190 words. ) 

STEP III. The class transcribed 
until the assignment was _ finished. 
The time was noted. (This new mat- 
ter shorthand plate contained 127 
words. ) 

STEP IV. The class transcribed 
until the assignment was finished, 
and the time was noted. (This new 
matter letter contained 104 words.) 

As each student finished his trans- 
cript, he entered his time at the top 
of his sheet. When all of the tran- 
scripts were completed the student 
went to the file to get his “model” 
copy with which he compared and 
proofed his own transcript, ascer- 


tained his speed. He fastened his 
proofed copy to the face of the 
“model” copy with a paper clip, placed 
his product in a tray for my criticism. 

In STEPS I, II, and III we de- 
ducted ten for each error. 

In STEP IV (the new matter let- 
ter) we scored by points. 

At this early stage no erasing is 
permitted. 

In STEPS I and II (transcribing 
from prepared reading of shorthand 
plates) the class transcribing median 
rate was 22 words a minute. The 
highest score was 35; the lowest 11. 
In STEP III (the new matter short- 
hand punctuation plate) the class 
transcribing median was 16. The 
highest rate was 32; the lowest, 9. 
In STEP IV (the new matter letter ) 
the median was 20.6. The highest 
rate was 35; the lowest, 0. The er- 
rors for the most part were those of 
typewriting. 

This transcribing period represents 
accomplishment in three phrases of 
shorthand skill, and the weekly appli- 
cation of such drill is productive of 
steadily improving results. We tran- 
scribe as fast as we can, endeavoring 
not to make errors. We try to pro- 
duce, in good written English form, 
a transcript which expresses the exact 
meaning of the dictator. 

There is but one objective in the 
shorthand course—to reach a business 
efficiency standard in the use of short- 
hand, and this method of developing 
the transcription habit is a systematic 
builder to that end. 

The class work of this weekly peri- 
od is by no means perfect. The tran- 
scripts on the whole are not criterions 
of what finished stenographers are ex- 
pected to produce, but they are a part 
of the learning process toward that 
goal. 

It is both inspiring and gratifying 
to develop the transcribing habit in 
beginners ; to tell about it is another 
thing. I hope, however, that in this 
simple analysis I have carried over to 
you one phase of my method, its re- 
sults, and some of my enthusiasm. 


Exchange Views— Help Each 
Other 


(Continued from Page 12) 


@ Certainly the fact that not only America 
joined our organization, but very prominent 
business men in England have under the 
auspices of our International Society 
founded the British Association for Com- 
mercial Education and are going to have 
a Congress in London in July of next 
year, shows that our oldest and most im- 
portant European commercial country, 
England, is alive to the fact that business 
education in general, and the higher level 


of business education in particular, as well 
as international exchange of ideas on the 
subject of commercial education, are of 
the utmost importance. 

@ If, therefore, I make an appeal to you 
business men of all countries to pay some 
attention to the commercial education in 
your country, I hope also that you will 
encourage the large participation of your 
fellow countrymen to our International 
organization. 
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Typewriting Class 


The pupil’s attitude toward the elementary exercises should be 
developed under an atmosphere of quiet, business-like 
precision without the appearance of tension 


By Una Mae Hart 


Thomas Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles, California 


UR classroom is large, the classes 

seldom number less than forty 
and often as high as fifty. In such a 
situation no concession can be made 
to temperament or individuality, and 
vet teaching should avoid any ten- 
dency toward stiffness and militar- 
ism. I have endeavored, then, to have 
each pupil feel the importance of 
business-like attitude, to respond to 
the need of all the class for quiet and 
orderliness. I aim to create within 
the pupil a deep interest in attaining 
concentration—such concentration be- 
ing necessary to the accomplishment 
of the best work. This concentration 
depends a great deal on the pupil's 
liking for the work and this I en- 
deavor to promote. 


The class has learned positions 


Let us assume that the class has ad- 
vanced to about the second week and 
has covered the minimum essentials in 
learning position, parts of the ma- 
chine, stroking, shifting, setting of 
margins and inserting paper, and that 
they have learned the letters of the 
base position and “RTYUVM”. 

A class period begins: 

Forty or fifty pupils enter the 
room. They move quietly to their 
places at the typewriters and prepare 
for their work. 

To establish the atmos- 
phere of a real office we 
have appointed class offi- 
cers. The Time Clerk (pu- 
pil who takes the roll) 
goes to the Secretary's 
desk and gets the Time 
Sheet (seating chart) and 
makes the report of at- 
tendance. The Distribu- 
tion Clerk goes to the bas- 
ket at the side of the 
President’s (the teacher ) 
desk, gets the work which 
has been approved by the 
president and distributes 


it among the typists. The Supply 
Clerk opens the supply room and pro- 
vides each pupil with the articles 
needed in the particular work for the 
day. 

There is an atmosphere of “busy- 
ness” all about the room, though little 
or no talking, because talking inter- 
feres with the concentration of the 
others. 

When all are settled and ready, the 
president takes charge. 

“Let us check our positions. Are 
your feet flat on the floor—com- 
fortably placed? Hips well back in 
the chair—upper arm hanging nearly 
vertical from shoulder to elbow? If 
not nearly vertical you are sitting too 
far away or perhaps too near the 
machine. 

“Hands in laps. Eyes front. Find 
your position on the keyboard. Up! 
Check your position on the keyboard 
by feel. Do not trust your eyes to 
SEE whether you are right or not— 
test with your fingers and be SURE. 
All right ? Good—let’s review. 

“Keep right with the dictation and 
let’s move snappily, being sure to re- 
turn the finger to base position 
quickly after each stroke. 

“Ready ! — ffff — jjjj — aaaa — 
3333 — ddddd — kkkkk — ssss — 
lll — juju —- frfr — jyjy — ftft — 
jhjh — fgfg -- fvfv — jmjm,” and 


Miss Hart believes in balanced learning activities in the first 
stages of typewriting 
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so on, 

“Rest!” 

It is well to remember that these 
children are very young and the long, 
fifty-three minute period of intensive 
concentration tends to defeat our aim 
of attaining mental and muscular 
control and accuracy in execution. 
We make it a point in our beginning 
classes to stop for frequent rest pe- 
riods, even taking time once or twice 
during the period to rise and take a 
few deep breathing exercises and 
muscle stretching. We find that the 
pupil returns to his work with great- 
er enthusiasm and better results if 
we follow this procedure. 


After the rest period 


“Ready? Position—check! Feet 
hips — shoulders — arms — wrists— 
hands — fingers deeply curved. Check 
stroking closely. Are you lifting the 
finger before you strike the key? 

“Are you using a ‘scratch’ stroke ? 
Are you getting the finger off the key 
quickly? Are you returning it to 
base position at once? Follow the 
dictation as closely as you can. 

“Ready ! — fasd — kljh — gfjh — 
Ihk ; — asgf — fgad — kl;j” and so 
on for about two lines. 

“Rest! Relax. While you are rest- 
ing your hands let's see if you can 
recognize positions of let- 
ters from this blank chart 
as I point to them.” 

We have a blank key- 
board diagram on_ the 
blackboard. The letters 
can be written in each 
blank key space as we take 
them up and then erased 
after they have been mas- 
tered, leaving the newest 
ones for further study. 

“Good! Now as I point 
to these third bank keys 


you tell me what base 


which we have had will 
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finger is used?” (Point to “R” and 
the class responds “F”, etc. This as- 
sociates the base finger with the cor- 
responding letter in the third bank. ) 

“Ready for work. Check position 
—feet, hips, shoulders. Hands in 
laps—find place on keyboard. Ready 
—FIND! Test quickly. If you have 
found that your hands fell into the 
correct position immediately, nod 
your heads. That’s fine—nearly 
every one! If you over-reached that 
time try again and make a mental 
measure of the amount of energy or 
reach which is needed to locate the 
correct home keys the first time. 

“Fingers deeply curved. Remem- 
ber that the back of the hand should 
have about the same slope as the key- 
board ; therefore, do not let the wrists 
arch too high—keep them low. Keep- 
ing the wrist low brings the fingers 
closer to the keys they have to reach. 

“At the top of the board we have 
six words. This is our first attempt 
to write words. They are made up 
of letters we have had in our daily 
drill. 

“Let us FEEL out the first word— 
F-u-r. 

“Now the next one—B-u-g. 

“Ready to write those two words. 
Follow the dictation closely. Do not 
look at what you write or at your 
fingers. 

“F-u-r, space, b-u-g space. 

“Repeat them. Ready !—f-u-r, 
space, b-u-g. 

“Feel the next two words. Ready 
to write them.” (Etc.) 

“Rest.” 

“Do not look at the words you have 
written. They may not be just right 
—hbut that is not so important at the 
moment. If you have kept your eyes 
on the board and have thought of the 
reaches needed to make the words you 
have accomplished.” 


They gain confidence—then check 


This does not mean that I do not 
emphasize accuracy. I am an ardent 
believer in Accuracy—then Speed! 

“Deep breath. Exhale slowly. Re- 
lax—all over. Rest. 

“Next let us try all six words to- 
gether. Think of the reaches you are 
to make. Do not read ahead of the 
dictation. Keep together. Get the 
fingers off the keys quickly but do not 
write the next letter until it is dic- 
tated. 

“Ready—position. Check all points 
in position. Eyes on board.” 

Here the teacher dictates the words 
on the board steadily, smoothly and 
quite calmly, avoiding any tendency 
toward tension in the voice or man- 
ner for the pupils quickly become 
tense as a result. 

“Shift! Good! 

“IT saw one or two look at the ma- 


chine when they shifted, but the ma- 
jority shifted very nicely. Suppose 
we return our carriages to the ex- 
treme left once more and all try shift- 
ing, remembering the very great im- 
portance of clean, rapid and correct 
shifting. 

“Ready—shift ! 

“How many motions are actually 
used in the shifting process if we 
analyze it or use a “slow motion pic- 
ture” of it, John? Three? 

“Tell us what they are.” 

John says that the first motion is 
striking the space lever to advance the 
paper, second a “Boost’’ to coast the 
carriage over, and third, the return of 
the hand to the keyboard position be- 
fore the carriage stops moving. Then 
he adds, “but these three should be 
executed almost as one movement at 
the signal to shift.” 


“In writing the list of words there 
seemed to be a few whose carriages 
did not move smoothly—that is, they 
did not write in rhythm with the dic- 
tation. Let us try the same words to 
music.” 

Put on Rational Rhythm record No. 
1. Let the pupils get the time of the 
music in mind before they start. 

“Ready—write.” 

At this stage they should not write 
to music for more than a line or two 
at the most. 

“Stop! That was splendid!” 

The Time Clerk announces—“Time 
—One minute!” 

“Remove paper. Return carriages 
to center. Cover machines. Pick up 
all paper. See that your desk is clean 
and orderly.” (Bell rings). 

“Place chairs under the tables. 
Dismissed.” 


New York’s Junior High Schools 


Face a Placement Problem 


(Continued from page 16) 


in higher grades of factory work is 
that there are laws which prohibit 
their employment upon many kinds of 
machines. Advancement in the fac- 
tory comes with maturity and as a 
result of some specialized kind of 
experience—not primarily on account 
of educational background. 

It is in the office field that educa- 
tion counts most. As far as the 
younger boys are concerned, office 
jobs are relatively few. Office em- 
ployers are becoming more and more 
particular in their requirements. At 
least a grammar school education has 
long been demanded, but now, high 
school graduates are the ones most 
sought. 

Many offices will still take the jun- 
ior high school boy, but he starts un- 
der a very definite handicap—lack of 
education. It is true that he may re- 
ceive the same wage to begin with as 
the high school graduate, but the 
chances are that the high school grad- 
uate will receive earlier and more 
rapid promotion. 

Six per cent of the total number 
of jobs that were open to boys dur- 
ing the period from September 1, 
1929 to September 1, 1930 were in 
the mercantile field. Mercantile 
workers of junior high school age in- 
clude bundle wrappers, stock boys, 
shipping clerks, checkers, markers, 
cashiers, etc. 

The data compiled by the Junior 
Placement Bureau show that definite 
trade opportunities for the younger 
boy for the year ending September 1, 


1930, were relatively few. Only 5 
per cent of all jobs received were ac- 
tually apprenticeship opportunities. 


In the trades, such as printing, 
electrical work, plastering, etc., as in 
the office field, requirements for en- 
trance are becoming ever higher and 
higher. At least an eighth-grade 
education has long been a common 
requirement, and many employers are 
now insisting upon high school grad- 
uation. Definite trade training is be- 
coming more and more essential, and 
there are, in many instances, very 
rigid union requirements which must 
be met. 


The miscellaneous jobs listed on the 
Placement Bureau’s report include 
such tasks as berry picking, shining 
shoes, leading a blind man, delivering 
papers, washing dishes, etc., and rep- 
resent approximately 3 per cent of 
the opportunities for employment 
that were open to junior high school 
boys. 

The foregoing data which were 
compiled by the Junior Placement 
Bureau, of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor tend to show that 
there are relatively few opportunities 
for employment in the business world 
for junior high school pupils. 


Note :—For the employment data 
of this article credit is due to the Jun- 
ior Placement Bureau, New York 
State Department of Labor, Cooper- 
ating with the United States Em- 
ployment Service, United States De- 
partment of Labor. 
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Pittsburgh Studies Its 
Occupational Situation 


A Survey which throws light on high 
school curriculum problems in their 
relationship to business positions filled 
by graduates, dropouts and evening 


HE introduction of new subjects 
into the high schools and the in- 
sistant demand for more time for old 
subjects make it necessary to deter- 
mine the value of both old and new 
subjects. It is an easy matter to ex- 
press opinions on the value or worth 
of any school activity, but it becomes 
extremely difficult to prove these 
opinions by objective data. 
The achievement of pupils at the 
different stages in their 


school pupils 


By David R. Sumstine 


Director of Curriculum Study, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of the writer and Dr. E. G. Miller, 
Director of Commercial Education, 
made a study of the problem by 
means of a questionnaire. The work 
was done chiefly by the committee 
and the teachers of the various city 
high schools. 

Similar studies have been made in 
other cities such as Cleveland and 
Baltimore. Our findings differ in 
some respects from the results ob- 


tained in other cities. In reading this 
study one is reminded of the fact 
that constant changes must be made 
in the program of courses and stud- 
ies in order to meet the needs of a 
changing business world. 

The study was confined to some 
600 cases of graduates, drop-outs and 
evening school pupils from ten high 
schools. The five-year period in 
business was selected as a basis of 
occupational employment 
since it frequently takes 


high school careers can be 


determined through the use 
of standardized tests. But | 
how well the subject func- 
tions in the after-school life 
of a pupil in helping him to 
solve his daily problems bet- 
ter cannot be known by any 
test yet devised. 

The commercial curricu- 
lum is in reality a voca- 


HESE tables are interpreted as follows: 
In Table I of the 184 boy graduates, 35 
or 19% are working as general bookkeepers; 
12 or 6.5% are working as assistant book- 
keepers; 11 or 6.0% are working as cost ac- 
countants; 5 or 2.7% are working as audi- 
tors; 16 or 8.7% are working as posting 
clerks. The 184 boy graduates are doing a 
total of 79 duties involving bookkeeping 


some time for graduates to 
get into the work for 
which they have prepared, 
and also because if too long 
a period were taken the ele- 
ment of additional training, 
both in school and on the 
job, would tend to destroy 
the relation between the po- 
sition held and the high 


tional curriculum. It at- school training received. 
tempts to prepare pupils for The other seven tables are read in a similar Since the survey com- 
fashion. mittee’s major interest was 


specific activities such as 
stenography, bookkeeping, 
and so forth. The schools 


Table I 
Bookkeeping Positions 


in graduates, the proportion 
of graduates to drop-outs 


throughout the country each 
offer about the same sub- 


or Principal Duty 


Position Boys (184) Girls (351) 
N 


No. % io 


Totals (535) 
No % 


was set arbitrarily at 2 to 
1. The proportion of boys 


jects in their curriculum: General Bookkeeper .... 35 19.0 47 13.4 82 15.3 to girls was 3 to 4, based on 
bookkeeping, shorthand, 20 school enrolment. Of the 
economics, English, type- were interviewed; of the 
writing. These and other 308 drop-outs, 179 were in- 
with the making a total of 
ope that they will prepare able cases. 
the boys and girls for actual Clerical Positions (Recording) In the data tabulated and 
positions in life. Position Boys (184) Girls (351) Totals (535) submitted here in Tables 1 
To find out how well the No. % No. % No. % to 8 it will be observed that 
commercial curriculum in = each group includes duties 
Pittsburgh is meeting the Copy and Check Clerk.. 22 12.0 2% 74 478.8 which require a similar type 
requirements of the busi- aa fas ees 8 os of training: e.g., the book- 
ness world, a Bookkeeping Time Clerk 10 54 36 keeping group includes only 
Glaser, H. P. Roberts, W. aoe 17 9.2 56 16.0 13 18.7 essential. In these tables 
P. Henning, Victor M. the totals represent the 
Rubert, under the direction number of duties _per- 


a 
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formed. Totals will some- 
times be greater than the 
number of cases studied be- 
cause a_ given individual 
may be performing several 
different duties. 

Notice Table II. The fre- 
quency with which book- 
keeping positions occur 
strengthens the belief in the 
importance of general busi- 
ness training as an ap- 
proach to the study of 
bookkeeping. | Heretofore 
business men have found it 
necessary to give specific 
training for these clerical 
positions. Pupils who have 
been definitely trained in 
this work will have a de- 
cided advantage over those 
who have not been trained. 

The survey indicates that 
drop-outs who have no 
training in bookkeeping 
generally secure work in 
the office group or in the 
store group and are seldom 
found holding these clerical 
positions. This indicates 
that a certain amount of 
regular training book- 
keeping is held generally 
necessary for these record- 
ing clerical positions. This 
again emphasizes the im- 
portance of bookkeeping. 
especially Bookkeeping I 
and II. 

Table IV seems to indi- 
cate that under present 
conditions the comparative- 
ly few young men who 
study shorthand are able to 
compete quite successfully 
for the stenographic posi- 
tions, especially those of 
Private Secretary, Corre- 
spondent, or Reporter. 
This is the more impres- 
sive when it is discovered 
that these young men re- 
ceived, in most cases, an 
extensive training in book- 
keeping, including Cost 
Accounting and Banking. 

As previously stated, 
21.7 per cent of the boy 
graduates and per 
cent of the girl graduates 
are stenographers, and of 
course use typewriters. 
Adding to these figures the 
totals for typing used with- 
out shorthand one is greatly 
impressed with the su- 
preme importance of typing 
in the commercial course. 

To make the machine 
group complete, typing and 
the Dictaphone are included, 
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Table III 


Positions Closely Related to Bsokkeeping 


Position Boys (184) 
No % 


Girls (351) 
No % 


Totals (535) 
No. % 


Credit Clerk 
Statement Clerk . 


Totals 


22 
15 


Table IV 


Stenographic and Typing Positions 


Position Boys (184) 
No. % 


Girls (351) 
No. % 


Totals 
No. 


Stenographer 
Private Secretary 
ist 


62.9 
11.4 
30.2 
11.4 
57 
3.7 


Table V 


Machine Activities 


Position 


Boys (184) Girls (351) 
No. % N % 


41 


Bookkeeping Machine... 
Calculator 

Dictaphone 

Mimeograph 
Addressograph 


| 


oo 
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Office Activities 


Position Boys (184) 
No. % 


Girls (351) 


No 


Mail Clerk 22 «(11.9 
Filing and Index Clerk. 58 31.6 
Messenger 17 9.2 
Office Boy 8 4.3 
Ticket Agent 
Advertising 


60 17.1 
161 45. 
5 14 


Table VII 


Store Activities 


Position Boys (184) 
No. % 


Girls (351) 
No. % 


Sign Lettering 
Bundle Wrapper 
Inside Selling 
Buying 

Window Trimmer 
Floor Manager 


0. 
1 
12 
2 
2 


Table VIII 


Outside Activities 


Position Boys (184) 
No. 


© 


Girls (351) 
No. % 


° 


Delivery Boy 
Truck Driver 
Collector 


Entertainer 
Draughtsman .... 
Outside Selling .. 


21 
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although found in the pre- 
vious group. It is indicated 
that the use of the type- 
writer is of nearly as much 
importance as the use of all 
other office machines com- 
bined, including the indis- 
pensable telephone. <A 
study of these figures leads 
to the conclusion that if a 
school teaches typing to all 
commercial pupils it is 
meeting at least 46.5 per 
cent of the machine needs 
of the Pittsburgh offices. 
Schools teaching typing and 
adding machine meet 66.1 
per cent of the machine re- 
quirements, and those 
teaching the use of the type- 
writer, adding machine, and 
telephone meet 77.9 per 
cent of the machine needs. 

The figures in Table VI 
indicate that the chances 
for a boy in the positions 
of Mail Clerk, Filing and 
Index Clerk are only slight- 
ly less than those for a girl, 
while in the remaining five 
positions his chances are 
considerably better. Filing, 
Mail Clerk and Messenger 
service are sufficiently fre- 
quent to justify giving 
these a place in business 
training in the ninth year. 
A battery of miniature desk 
filing cabinets should be 
provided, and each class 
given several weeks’ drill 
in the fundamentals of fil- 
ing. None of this training 
can be done successfully in 
the bookkeeping classes 
without greatly hindering 
bookkeeping work. 

General observations and 
deductions are to be found 
in the summaries of this 
survey. It is noticed from 
Table IX that 20.1 per cent 
of the boy graduates are us- 
ing Bookkeeping only; 21.2 
per cent are using Short- 
hand only; 10.3 per cent 
are using both Bookkeeping 
and Shorthand. 

Typewriting is found so 
frequently in Bookkeeping 
positions and so generally 
in stenographic positions 
that an attempt to include 
it in this comparison seems 
futile. 

It is indicated in Table X 
that girls are fairly able to 
compete with the boys for 
the lower bookkeeping posi- 
(Continued on second page 

following) 
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64 91 
| 
% 
| 92 40 58 108 
106 155 289 
| Correspondent .......... 20 10.8 40 60 11.20 
i Dictaphone ............... § 2.7 13 18 3.4 
| Totals.............. 184 422 556 | 
| Office | 
| No. 
............... 52 14.8 93 
Typewriter .............. 98 50.5 286 «81.5 
20 10.8 2 «8.0 
10 «5.4 2% «(7.4 
27 133.7 
8 43 36 10.3 
7 38 133.7 
| 567 = | 
{ | Table VI 
| 
| No. % | 
82 15.3 
219 41.0 
2 42 
17 
Sales Manager.......... 3) «(16 3 | 
| 
| 
| 
No % 
1.1 12 2.2 
3.4 40 (7.5 
6 10 1.9 
= 
| 4 22 2: s 
: Weigh Master .......... 4 2.2 
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Here’s the story 
in a nutshell... 


DIRECT 
DICTATION 


TYPEWRITING 
(Miller-Dictaphone System) 


MEANS .. . Economy pus Efficiency 
REDUCES . . Teaching problems 
INCREASES . Teaching Efficiency 


For complete information regarding DIRECT 
DICTATION TYPEWRITING— including school 
service—teaching aids, ete., mail the coupon 
below. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Educational Division, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
206 Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information regarding the Miller-Dictaphone 
Typewriting System. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentionin 
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TABLE Ix 
Bookkeeping and Stenographic Duties Compared 
Using Using Using Total Total 
onl only both using 
Total and Class Bkkpg. Shthd. S.H.&Bk. Bkkpg. Shthd. 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % _ | 
Boy Graduates ........... 37 20.1 39 21.2 19 10.3 56 30.4 58 31.5 
Girl Graduates ........... 17 48 167 476 73 20.8 90 25.6 240 68.3 
5410.1 206 38.5 92 17.2 146 27.2 298 55.7 
TABLE X 
An Analysis of Bookkeeping Positions 
Boys 184 Girls 351 Total 535 
Nature of work No. % No. % No. % 
Posting Clerks .......... 16 8.7 26 7.4 42 8.0 
Ass’t Bookkeepers 12 65 36 10.3 4 (9.0 } 46% of the Group 
General Bookkeepers .... 35 19.0 47 82 153) 
Cost Accounting ........ 11 6.0 0 0 11 2.0 + 54% of the Group 


tions, but not for the few higher posi- 
tions open in this field. 

A study of Table XI shows that 
the boy graduates are not able to 
compete successfully with the girls 
for the ordinary stenographic posi- 
tions but are quite able to hold their 
own when advanced work is required. 
It must be kept in mind, however, 
that comparatively few young men 
take the stenographic course; not 
enough, in fact, to meet the demands 
for capable private secretaries who 
can be looked upon as promising un- 
derstudies to the men now in com- 
mand, 

From the figures in Table XII it 
may be safely concluded that even a 
small amount of bookkeeping is im- 
mediately valuable, whereas a sem- 
ester of shorthand is of no vocational 
value, and a semester of typing 
ranks at 11.1 per cent useful as com- 
pared with 16.6 per cent for book- 
keeping. Just why only 13.6 per 
cent of the boys taking bookkeeping 
three semesters are keeping books, 
as compared with 27.2 per cent for 
those taking two semesters, is diffi- 
cult to explain. It seems to indicate 
that to continue bookkeeping beyond 
two semesters is of no great advan- 
tage unless it be carried on to a mas- 
terv of the subject. 

The survey seems to justify, 
therefore, the present plan of con- 
tinuing the study of bookkeeping 
through four or even five semesters 
for those pupils who show an inter- 
est in and a capacity for the work, 
especially for the boys. 

There is little in the survey to sup- 
port the current opinion that grad- 
uates just out of school hold the 
lower bookkeeping positions and 


Figures to show the relation 
of office activity to training, 
the training lacked, and the 
activities of drop-outs have 
also been compiled by the 


those longer out of school the more 
advanced bookkeeping positions. In 
fact, some of those five years out of 
school hold the lowest, and some of 
those just out of school, the highest 
positions. This may indicate that po- 
sitions in Pittsburgh are filled by 
general selection on a basis of fitness 
rather than by line promotion, or, 
perhaps, that promotional opportu- 
nities are lacking, or that too many 
have been graduated from the book- 
keeping course who were lacking in 
some promotional requirement, pos- 
sibly in bookkeeping, possibly in 
something else, but more likely in 
ambition, adaptability, character, or 
personality. 

A tabulation was also made of 
training lacked, as expressed by the 
graduates and drop-outs now in busi- 
ness. English led all the rest by a 
great margin. Following this sub- 
ject, each in most equal importance, 
were the subjects: Shorthand, Arith- 
metic, Salesmanship, Typing, Adding 
Machine, Spelling, Language, Office 
Training, Office Machines, Calcu- 
lator. 

It is interesting to notice that 
among the drop-outs interviewed, 33 
of 179 drop-outs were able to use 


ammer. their knowledge of bookkeeping to 

(Continued on page 42) 

TABLE XI 

An Analysis of Stenographic Positions 

Boys 184 Girls (351) Totals (535) 
Nature of work No. % No. % No. % 
Stenographers ..................+- 40 21.7 221 63.0 261 48.8 
Private Secretaries ............... 18 9.7 40 11.4 58 10.8 
2 11 2 5 4 
See ener 80 43.4 303 86.3 383 11.5 

TABLE XII 

A Comparison of Activities in Relation to Training Received 
Boy and Girl Graduates 
Extent of % Doing % Doing % Doing Distri- To- 
Training Bookkeeping Shorthand Typing bution tal 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Bookkeeping— % % % % % % 


4 semesters, or more.... *36 *26.8 


60.2 226 
27.2 «71.7 45.4 78.2 22 46 4 


46.6 77.4 133 93 


3 semesters ............. 13.6 17.3 

2 semesters ............. 27.2 189 318 1756 50 73 22 37 

Less than 2 semesters.. 16.6 50 16.6 175 16.6 175 6 4 10 
Shorthand— 

4 semesters, or more.... 24.3 22.6 54 61.6 9 ™% 146 220 

ee eee 448 285 34.5 38.5 41.3 41.3 29 21 50 

2 semesters ............. 48.6 30 25.7 40 35.1 1 37 10 47 

Less than 2 semesters.. 20.9 0 4.9 0 43 3 46 
Typing— 

4 semesters, or more... 23.1 22.8 40 72.5 55.6 80.3 95 153 248 

47 29.4 41.1 35.5 44 58.8 34 17 51 

2 semesters ............. 35.5 33.3 133 33.3 33.3 55.5 45 9 54 

Less than 2 semesters.. 44.4 0 33.3 0 11.1 0 9 1 10 


compared 


* These are not high percentages of efficiency it is true, but when they are 
with the ratings for other subjects taught, Bookkeeping ranks well; and 
besides, it is not merely a vocational subject; there is surely no 
indirectly useful, so fundamentally necessary, in a business office. 


other training so 
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Trends and German 
Business Eiducation 


Present and future developments are based on an intensive 


YPES of commercial education in 
Germany and its possible future 
development present a many sided 
situation. Private commercial schools 
are still in existence although at the 
instigation of the State they have 
been retarded in growth during the 
past few decades. They still retain 
their great traditional value even 
while the public commercial schools 
and the professional extension of vo- 
cational schools continues to increase. 
The relation of the German state 
to the commercial education of the 
new generation began about 1900. At 
the same time Georg Kerschensteiner, 
the German senior-master of ped- 
agogy, began his school organizing 
activity, and in a special way set as 
his goal the professional extension of 
the vocational schools in Munich. 
These schools are now regarded as 
the center and also as the starting 
point of juvenile education. Georg 
Kerschensteiner’s prototype in edu- 
cational reform knowledge in Amer- 
ica is John Dewey whose merits have 
lately come to be valued in Germany 
in an extraordinary way. 


The new approach 


Germany’s new educational tend- 
ency is supported by modern psycho- 
logical conceptions, by investigations 
of special gifts of young people, their 
individual modes of life, and a con- 
sideration of these in education. This 
has resulted in the finding that the 
great majority of juveniles are, above 
all, gifted with practical intelligence. 

The importance of this educational 
science movement in Germany must 
be understood historically. With a 
knowledge of the great after-effects 
of the new classical education in Ger- 
man social and professional life, one 
will readily realize the difficulties and 
restraints caused by traditional preju- 
dices toward professional and voca- 
tional study. 

Up to this time education for a vo- 
cation has been regarded by technical 


commercial-economic education 


By Dr. Friedrich Feld 


Professor, Berlin Commercial Academy, Berlin, Germany. 


Dr. Feld presents four types of 
business education. 


pedagogues as a drill for practical 
work hardly deserving the influences 
of a formal education. This idea, 
almost a suspicion, of the new edu- 
cational tendency has not been en- 
tirely overcome in Germany even to- 
day. The new movement, however, 
is scientifically supported by such 
foremost German authorities as Ed- 
uard Spranger, Georg Kerschenstein- 
er, Aloys Fischer, Peter Peterson, 
and others, and it is rising steadily. 

The new educational-cultural situ- 
ation creates a greater demand for an 
intensive commercial-economic edu- 
cation, for the latter is the absolute 
basis for results of higher quality. 
The demand for faculties of quality 
has not been decreased by the after- 
effects of rational tendencies. Ra- 
tional tendencies in today’s economic 
life, of course, do not influence the 
individual professional functions in 
the commercial field so strongly as 
those in technical and mechanical 
processes. 

For commercial education, we in- 


25 


sist on a general education of com- 
mercial personality with the basic 
faculties or intelligence, flexibility, 
adaptation, accommodation to persons 
and circumstances, organizing ability, 
calculation with an eye for a practi- 
cal vocation, and a noticeable sense 
of order and perception. To develop 
this type of human personality is the 
first and most important task of 
commercial education. Having ac- 
complished this task, specialization 
within the different mercantile pro- 
fessions will follow. Therefore, the 
mercantile personality is to be re- 
garded as the common basis for all 
special commercial vocations. 

The didactic, doctrinal standpoint 
comes, so it seems, from a contrary 
presumption; namely, from the ef- 
forts to take the material rudiments 
of commercial education from spe- 
cial mercantile business events. In 
other words, to begin with specific 
branches of business and to study the 
practical questions in connection with 
them. But I wish to emphasize that 
this is only a didactic thesis for Ger- 
man schools. In this special branch, 
first of all, the general, mental and 
ethical faculties must be developed in 
order to create the general profes- 
sional personality. At the beginning, 
not so much stress is laid upon the 
exact, positive knowledge—the un- 
derstanding of a special business. 
This will follow later. 


The four levels of instruction 


After sketching some tendencies of 
German commercial education, I 
wish to describe *:riefly the existing 
commercial school types. 

I regret that as yet we have no uni- 
form State law concerning commer- 
cial schools in German lands which 
stipulates a few recognized types of 
schools for all places. Therefore, we 
find in Germany a confusing abun- 
dance of possibilities of organization. 
But it is possible to designate some 
principal types which in the future, 
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will be recognized more and more. 
We have: 1) The Commercial Voca- 
tional School; 2) The Commercial 
High School; 3) The Commercial 
or Economic College; 4) The Com- 
mercial Academy. These are the four 
principal types in their vertical struc- 
ture. 

In addition to these there are com- 
mercial branches in the general higher 
schools, especially in southern Ger- 
many, though these schools seem se- 
riously to neglect commercial educa- 
tion in favor of general education. 

The Commercial Vocational School 
is the obligatory school for all the 
mercantile apprentices from 14 to 17 
years of age. Since the apprentice- 
ship generally covers a period of 
three vears, the school term has the 
same duration. The pupils or ap- 
prentices have a public school educa- 
tion, or the education of correspond- 
ing classes of other school systems, 
and they visit the commercial schools 
from 6 to 12 hours weekly. The 
time of instruction is during business 
hours and in most cases is arranged 
for two half days each week. 

The course comprises: mercantile 
knowledge of correspondence, book- 
keeping, arithmetic, economic geog- 
raphy, civic knowledge, and clerkship. 
In classes for girls, domestic science 
is included. The branches of mer- 
cantile studies during the third year 
are summed up in model office exer- 
cises. 


Continuation schools valuable 


In one school the classes are ar- 
ranged in accordance with the differ- 
ent business branches — banking, 
salesmanship, courses for clerks, 
courses in insurance and courses for 
shipping agents. In localities with a 
sparse population the mercantile ap- 
prentices of adjacent places are as- 
sembled in district or County Schools 
in order to make possible a profes- 
sional extension education. 

In all the schools voluntary evening 
courses are offered for further edu- 
cation of mercantile adults and for 
the furthering of vocational instruc- 
tion. Groups of mercantile clerks 
often cooperate in organizing such 
evening classes. The attitude of 
business men and employers toward 
the mercantile schools is now more 
favorable than formerly, since the 
employers have learned how much 
these schools with their theoretical 
instruction can do toward a_ better 
adjustment of the apprentices in 
business practice. 

Many great business concerns, such 
as stores and factories, made a move 
to establish their own business and 
trade schools for their employees. 
The State recognizes these schools as 


a substitute for*obligatory public vo- 
cational schools, if the requirements 
of public institutions are met. 

The advanced students with high 
school education (after a total school- 
ing of about ten years) are also 
obliged to attend the mercantile voca- 
tional school when its courses guar- 
antee a continuation of the instruc- 
tion beyond the previously attained 
education. These classes have a spe- 
cial plan and take in consideration the 
knowledge of foreign languages. 

Teachers in these commercial 
schools are, in increasing numbers, 
commercial teachers with diplomas, 
educated practically as well as aca- 
demically. Part-time teachers (pub- 
lic school teachers, philologists, mer- 
cantile practitioners) are less in evi- 
dence. Juvenile culture, or general 
education, finds no place in these de- 
scribed lessons, but the principals of 
the schools see to it that the teachers 
care for the young people after 
school hours. At the present time it 
is not possible for qualified students 
to be transferred to higher commer- 

ial schools; but such transfers are 
being considered. 


A prevailing type of school 


The Commercial High School is a 
day school with full time instruction 
of 25 to 36 hours during the week, 
two years’ duration, built up on the 
eight-year public school education. 
The pupils, therefore, are not appren- 
tices ; the apprenticeship follows after 
graduation from the Commercial 
High School. The school period as a 
rule is credited to the commercial ap- 
prenticeship with one year. Com- 
pared with the vocational school, an 
advanced instruction in all branches 
is here offered. This includes for- 
eign languages, knowledge of nature, 
mathematics, and special branches of 
commercial science. Provision is 
further made for an advanced in- 
struction in the native language, for 
physical exercise, and an extended 
juvenile culture or general education. 

Now there are movements in Ger- 
many for establishing a three-year 
form of this Commercial High 
School, built up on the seventh year 
of the public school. These ideas are 
strongly opposed by teachers of Gram- 
mar School and High School. A 
prospect is to be issued a certificate 
at graduation from the Commercial 
High School. Of course this pro- 
posed certificate will be without a 
practical value, since it will not entitle 
the holder to special privileges. It is 
planned, however, to admit Commer- 
cial High School pupils to subaltern 
offices and elevated mercantile posi- 
tions. 

This school is widely spread over 


Germany. The business world is very 
much, satisfied with its organization 
because its graduates are excused 
from attending the obligatory voca- 
tional school, and apprenticeship is 
thereby not interrupted. Lately the 
state of affairs is injured by the ex- 
pansion of the Grammar School up 
to nine to ten years, and by the tend- 
ency to teach commercial branches in 
these new and added classes. A free 
competition of both kinds of instruc- 
tion is hindered by the fact that the 
expanded public school is not asking 
tuition while these commercial high 
schools, in some cases, demand a con- 
siderable tuition. 

The majority of the pupils of the 
Commercial High Schools are young 
girls who, after graduation, generally 
find good positions with commercial 
firms, often without undergoing an 
apprenticeship. The boys, after 
graduation from the public school, 
usually go immediately into mercan- 
tile apprenticeship. This is following 
an old custom—a tradition of the 
people. During this period, they at- 
tend the vocational school and cannot 
be considered for the Commercial 
High School. 

The Commercial or Economic 
Callege is more often named the 
Higher Commercial School. The 
school terms depend upon the respec- 
tive education of the pupils. 


A graduate type 


There are one-year to three-year 
higher commercial schools for pupils 
of higher learning institutions with 
maturity certificates. The age of the 
pupil must be 16 years or more. The 
three-year form of the higher school 
with the name of Higher Economic 
School, or Higher Commercial 
School, is already legally allowed and 
established in some parts of Ger- 
many. ‘This school is concluded with 
a maturity-examination which admits 
a pupil to an academic curriculum at 
a Commercial Academy. 

In Saxony the six-year school type 
built upon an age of thirteen years is 
in existence. There are efforts now 
being made to establish a nine-year 
or basic-type of higher economic 
schools, but these ideas are not pro- 
pagated in other parts of Germany. 
Prussia, like Baden, will cling to the 
Higher Commercial School of a 
three-year term, estimating that a 
youth is not adapted for a shift from 
his general education to a practical 
line before being 16 years of age. 

The higher school form is pro- 
vided, above all, for the practical 
needs of the mercantile profes- 
sion in order to train persons with a 
higher educational level for the ex- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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oes Economics Need a New 


Teaching Interpretation? 


The present offerings in Elementary Economics and their 
relation to rational thinking on the subject 


By H. G. Shields 


Assistant Dean, School of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago. 


NY consideration of the problem 

of secondary school and college 
courses in economics involves an an- 
alysis of the work now being offered 
in economics and an investigation of 
what could be offered in the field. I 
have considered the problem in two 
parts. First, a brief statement of the 
-tatus of elementary economics in col- 
leges, universities, and secondary 
schools; and second, the instruction 
in and organization of such courses. 
During the last decade there has 
been in universities and colleges an 
increased emphasis upon instruction 
in elementary economics and _ allied 
subjects. A recent investigation’ in- 
dicated that the total offerings in this 


Catalogue statements and analyses 
of offerings. however, do not give 
a full picture of the elementary eco- 
nomics course of collegiate grade. ..A 
partial view may be obtained by a 
statement of the types of texts used. 
On all levels of education, the text 
determines to a varying degree the 
actual content of the course, more es- 
pecially in those institutions in which 
library facilities are limited. The 
writer sent a postcard questionnaire 
to one hundred liberal arts colleges 
and universities, in order to get a 
sample of the texts used in the ele- 
mentary course. Replies were received 
from forty schools.* The texts used 
are shown in Table I. 


Ely, “Outlines of Eco: 


Taussig, “Principles of 
ye, plied Economics” 
Reufner, “Principles of Economics’’ 
Economic System” 
Edie; Schlicter; Cutler, Keezer and Garfield; Taylor; &. Cc. 
°Marshall (one each) 


TABLE I 
Elementary Economics Texts Used in 40 Universities and Colleges 


Fairchild, Furness, Buck aaeny Economics” 


Schools Per Cent 


field increased 361 per cent since 
1910. The rapid increase in courses 
in elementary economics has not been 
accompanied by equal change in type 
of subject matter or instruction. 
Courses have multiplied, and with the 
increased demand for instructors and 
instructional materials a correspon- 
ding increase in teaching effectiveness 
is hardly probable. 

At ieast two excellent statements 
are available concerning the status of 
economics and allied subjects in the 
colleges and universities. It is not 
my purpose to repeat what is con- 
tained in these statements, but rather 
to analyze in some detail the most 
common offering in this field, the 
course in Elementary Economics. 
From an examination of catalogue 
statements and Mr. Marshall’s study, 
it is evident that the course in ele- 
mentary economics is typically a 
sophomore course, meeting three 
times a week for a school year. 


‘as the core. 


The method of approaching the 
subject in the case of most of the 
texts, certainly the first three, is quite 
similar. If this sampling is reliable, 
the texts used in more than one-half 
the colleges and universities are of 
the orthodox type with value theory 
Anyone who has taught 
‘elementary economics or who is fa- 
miliar with such texts as Fairchild, 
Furness, and Buck, is quite aware 
that these texts give rather rigorous 
attention to value and distribution 
with somewhat less emphasis upon 
economic institutions. 


Evidence concerning the nature of 
the first course was also received 
from instructors’ statements concern- 
ing the percentage of time devoted to 
various divisions of the elementary 
economics course in colleges and uni- 
versities. These divisions, are of 
course, arbitrary and subject to the 
criticism that there is much overlap- 
ping among them. I believe, how- 
ever, that the statements do give a 
general view. (See Table II.) 

The evidence concerning economics 
in the senior high school indicated 
that the materials presented on this 
level are for the most part an abbre- 
viated version of the first course on 
the college level. Economics is no 
exception to the downward shift of 
subject matter into the senior high 
school. It has taken on much the 
same form that we find on the so- 
called higher levels. Analysis of the 
textbook offerings on the senior-high- 
school level* reveals the materials 
shown in Table IT!. 

If this example is representative, 
the dominance of an orthodox type 
of textbook is evident. Most of these 
textbooks are based on the assump- 
tion that economics is best taught by 
means of value theory, even if only 
an abbreviated introduction. As in 
the case of collegiate courses in ele- 
mentary economics, instructors’ state- 
ments concerning the percentage of 
time devoted to various aspects of 
elementary economics were obtained. 
The results are summarized in Table 
IV. 


Summarizing the evidence from 
textbook and instructors’ statements, 


Minimum Time 5. 
Maximum Time .... 35. 
15.05 


TABLE II 
Topics Presented in 40 Universities and Colleges 
Measured in Time Percentage 


Survey Production Value Distributicn Consumption 


40. 
21.4 19.8 


Economic 
Problems and 
Policies 

10. 0. 0. 


35. 20. 50. 
26.1 
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TABLE III 
Elementary Economics Texts Used in 33 High Schools 
Schools Per Cent 
Burch, “American Economic Life” ...............scssesecceeceeecereees 1 3.03 
Carver, “Elementary Economics” ..................:sceseesssseeeeeeeees 1 3.03 
Ely and Wicker, “Principles of Economics’’..............+++..++-s.000+5 5 15.15 
Fairchild, “Essentials of Economics” ................+:00...sseeeeeeeees 5 15.15 
Faubel, “Principles of Economics” .............0+-se0::.-eeeeceereseees 3 9.1 
Fay, “Elements of Economics” ................-:02.e--sssesecesseeeeee 6 18.18 
Marshall and Lyon, “Our Economic Organization”...................-- 2 6.06 
Thompson, ‘‘Elementary Economics” ...............65::.0essseeesceeees 10 30.3 
High school texts and topics they present 
TABLE IV 
Topics Presented in 33 High Schools 
Measured in Time Percentage Economi 
Problems and 

Survey Production Value Distribution Consumption Policies 

Minimum Time ..... 0. 10. 2. 5. 5. 0. 

Maximum Time .... 25. 55. 30. 35. 25. 50. 

8.04 21.9 14.9 19.9 14. 20.9 


one may say that the first course on 
the senior-high-school level as well 
as the junior college level is charac- 
terized by heavy attention to “Value” 
and “Distribution,” with considerable 
emphasis given to problems of pro- 
duction and a strikingly small em- 
phasis upon problems of consump- 
tion. What is contained within the 
material listed under “Survey,” 
which comprises approximately eight 
per cent of the course, is uncertain, 
but a safe assumption is that it is a 
consideration of economic history and 
a few definitions. 

Undoubtedly the paucity of mate- 
rials and the fact that professional 
economists themselves have given 
comparatively little attention to prob- 
lems of consumption accounts for the 
slight attention to this segment of the 
work. This is true of both levels. 
The present status of elementary eco- 
nomics on the senior-high-school level 
may be described then as typical prin- 
ciple course with Production, Value, 
Theory, and Distribution receiving 
heavy emphasis. 


University of Chicago course 


A mere analysis of the offerings 
and content in elementary economics 
in terms of present status is not sat- 
isfying. More fruitful and promis- 
ing is a consideration of what an ele- 
mentary course in economics might 
be. With that in mind, the writer 
submits a description of work in the 
field with which he is familiar—the 
first course in the University of Chi- 
cago, called the “Economic Order.” 

The Economic Order does not 
duplicate the work typically offered 
in the first principles course, but 
rather serves to introduce as_ the 
name of the course indicates, the 


concept that there is an economic or- 
der quite in the same manner that we 
have a biological order, or a physical 
order. The principles are not di- 
vorced from their actual setting. 
Syllabi and instructional materials 
have been gathered and developed 
to furnish the student with the need- 
ed institutional background. 

The Economic Order as now or- 
ganized at the University of Chicago 
falls into four segments: 


Part I 


Introduction: Types of economic 
organization and the emergence of 
the modern order. This part is a 
largely historical consideration of 
other economic orders, Neanderthal, 
Neolithic, manorial, domestic, the 
student getting a sense of the imper- 
manence of any given order. 


Part II 


Production: Its conditioning fac- 
tors. The second part considers the 
problem of production with particu- 
lar reference to our own economic 
order and analyzes the basic proces- 
ses in production as applied to any 
economic order. 


Part III 


Coordination of specialists. This 
part deals with the question of co- 
ordinating specialists in our economic 
order. Such a study necessarily en- 
tails what in many courses may be 
called marketing. Emphasis is placed 
upon price theory as a coordination 
device. 

Part IV 


Social control and the economic 
order. 

Part IV serves as a summarizing 
device and considers the issue of so- 
cial control. 


If one considers the details be- 
hind the skeleton as described in the 
foregoing paragraphs, certain wide 
departures from this type of course 
as compared to the orthodox first 
course may be noted. Value Theory, 
the heart of the traditional course, 
does not receive separate treatment, 
but rather recurs time and time again 
in the course as a device to interpret 
the modern order. The student’s 
mental eye, however, is upon the 
Order rather than Value Theory as 
such. The concept of an economic 
order is such an unfamiliar one that 
it is necessary to raise issues from 
time to time, bearing emphasis upon 
the particular point of view that we 
have an economic order concerned 
with the problem of “economizing” 
and social costs constantly evolving 
and changing quite in the same way, 
but not in the same sequence, as the 
physical order or the biological or- 
der. Familiar concepts such as di- 
minishing increment, joint costs, mar- 
ginal utility, and others are given ri- 
gorous consideration not as unrelated 
entities, but as a part of an eco- 
nomic order. The concept of an 
economic order serves to unify and 
organize economic thinking. 


The new approach 


I have attempted to introduce a 
new conception of a first course in 
economics which is a product of the 
thinking of L. C. Marshall in col- 
laboration with many members of the 
economics and business staff of the 
University of Chicago, involving 
hundreds of problems, much collec- 
tion and selection of material, and 
experiment with hundreds of  stu- 
dents at the University. The writer 
is aware that similar attempts have 
been and are being made at many 
other schools. The University of 
North Carolina, for example, has de- 
veloped a first course in the field 
which introduces the student to 
economics via problems of the field. 
The writings of Professor Ise of the 
University of Kansas follow the 
point of view that economic theory 
must follow a knowledge of economic 
life and institutions. 

The dissatisfaction with the first 
course in economics is general. The 
problem is a perennial one. Part of 
the discouragement and dissatisfac- 
tion with the elementary work re- 
sults from too great expectations. 
After all, the impasse which exists 
between economic education and 
economic behavior may be due to too 
much faith in the power of education. 
The behavior change which results 
from such work is negligible and cer- 
tainly difficult of measurement. 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE TRADING FLOOR 


A—Telephone booths connecting stock exchange with its member of- 
fices. B—Trading posts where stocks are assigned. C—Ticker Trans- 
mitters where reporters announce sales to ticket operators who manipu- 
late ticker system. D—Annunciator Call Boards which signal brokers. 
E—Money Desk where offers to loan and borrow are accommodated. 
F—Pneumatic Tubes connecting telephone booths with trading posts 
for sending messages. (Only members of the Stock Exchange are ad- 
mitted to the floor for trading. Telephone operators and other em- 
ployes are distinguished by uniforms and caps). 


We can expect some results from 
formal economic education if (a) 
much larger numbers receive such 
instruction, and (b) if the instruc- 
tional materials are considerably 
changed.® It has been estimated that 
approximately 50,000 students annu- 
ally take the course in principles on 
the college level. The U. S. Office of 
Education reports that 147,035. stu- 
dents (71,367 boys and 75.668 
girls) took the elementary course in 
secondary economics in 1927-1928 in 
4970 public high schools, and 6900 
additional students in 346 private 
secondary schools. 

When one considers the total 
school population, secondary and uni- 
versity, the number touched by for- 
mal work in economics is indeed a 
small percentage of the total school 
population. Quite aside from such 
problems as faulty instruction, inade- 
quate teaching materials, school for- 
malism, lack of integration, the fact 
that economic education touches such 
a relatively small number may ac- 
count for the presence of fallacious 
economic reasoning among the liter- 
ate and formally educated groups. 
The whole point to this discussion is 
that when one is considering the 
problem of economic education, too 
much emphasis is placed upon school 
and formal educational organization. 
That the present economic education 
obtained in schools of any grade is 
meager enough is true; yet one 
should realize that the school is only 
one small corner as compared to pos- 
sibilities for economic education. 

The scheme of economic instruc- 


tion of the orthodox type is built on 
the assumption that man is rational 
and that he knows what he wants. 
It is not a certainty that man is ra- 
tional and that he knows what he 
wants. Hence a first step in eco- 
nomic instruction is for the learner, 
and also the teacher, to find himself 
in the general economic order, that he 
may have both a feeling of reality 
and his eyes open to the challenge of 
such an order. The methodological 
approach of orthodox theory with 
such of our tools as can be made 
available must be introduced as 
weapons with which to set up stand- 


ards of economic cost, evaluation of 
purposes of judging, and comparing 
social institutions and devices; and 
yet the orthodox approach, based 
upon the idea that certain principles 
of “economizing” social resources are 
discoverable, seems clearly valuable. 

Specific content for the introduc- 
tory work in economics, such as price 
control, industrial combination, the 
price level, money, waste and illth, 
population problems, socialism, capi- 
talism, industrialism, only to name a 
few, should be taught as separate, 
disjointed, and uncoordinated prob- 
lems. They must be viewed in some 
relation to each other. That the typi- 
cal orthodox principles course gives 
any clear and connected view on these 
matters is certainly questionable. 

Another problem which is always 
present in the teaching of economics 
is the problem of how best to effect 
behavior change with respect to eco- 
nomic problems. Should we teach 
those concepts which will guide indi- 
vidual behavior, i. e., shall we teach 
how to invest money most wisely, or 
what kind of an insurance policy to 
purchase, or shall we teach those con- 
cepts which are wisest from the 
standpoint of social policy, i. e., shall 
we uproot the make-work fallacy or 
the newer types of mercantilism, i. e., 
the chain-store controversy. 

It is with the latter attitude that I 
believe the first course should be con- 
cerned, for after all, standards of 
judgment, or awareness of issues in- 
volved, a broad if impersonal point 
of view, are and must be more sig- 
nificent for general cultural education 
than rule of thumb—even “scientific” 


(Continued on page 46) 


Does High School Pay? 


(Continued from page 16) 


mit that I do make a profit. I will 
also admit that I have been very suc- 
cessful. But making money is not 
my chief objective; I have a vastly 
higher motive than that. I am con- 
ducting my school as an educational 
institution for the purpose of ren- 
dering a service, giving an education, 
building character, and making good 
citizens. 

“T am not in competition with the 
public schools. Our functions and 
fields of endeavor are separate and 
distinct. I believe I can help the 
public school teachers, and be of ser- 
vice to the public schools; and I be- 
lieve they can help me. By this co- 
operation we can render a service 
and prove a blessing to the boys and 


girls with whom we come in con- 
tact. 

“You will find enclosed a circular 
and a blotter. The purpose of the 
circular is to emphasize the impor- 
tance of completing the high school 
course. The blotter shows the cor- 
rect formation of letters, and its pur- 
pose is to create greater interest in 
penmanship. I shall be glad to send 
you, without any charge whatever, 
as many of either of these pieces as 
you may need for your students. 

“High school graduates of the 
Academic Department can capitalize 
their education by taking secretarial 
and accounting work here. Gradu- 
ates of the Commercial Department 
will find our Post-Graduate Course 

(Continued on page 32) 
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He is a great man who is 
what he is from nature, and 
who never reminds us of 
others. Emerson. 


HE halo that gathered 

around the head of that old 
Greek, Socrates, has illuminated the 
homely features, made them attrac- 
tive, and as the years have passed 
Socrates has become a man with an 
arresting personality; vet, I feel sure 
his notorious wife Xanthippe must 
have had some cause for her unfeel- 
ing treatment of her husband. We 
have every reason to believe that 
Socrates, like so many husbands of 
our own day, was not understood at 
home, and certainly was not appreci- 
ated by his wife. 

Alexander the Great, Hannibal, 
and Napoleon must have had impres- 
sive and commanding personalities. 
We know that our own Teddy 
Roosevelt had a personal magnetism 
that swept the multitudes. A hero 
may win national admiration for his 
adventure and daring accomplish- 
ments yet repel those with whom he 
has a personal contact. 

For that matter even a fish has 
personality. A lake trout differeth 
from an inland catfish, as every fish- 
erman knows. The former seems to 
have a different reaction mechanism, 
due either to a greater intelligence or 
a higher emotional level; conse- 
quently, it is more highly respected 
by both fisherman and consumer. 


But what is this thing called per- 
sonality? A short time ago we were 
reading in many of the popular 
magazines, and on the woman's page 
of our evening papers, no inconsid- 
erable amount about “IT.” No one 
ever told us what IT was. Yet | pre- 
sume practically every person, male 
and female, between six and sixty, 
could recognize IT when they saw it. 
So with personality. It is much eas- 
ier to detect than it is to define. 


The Whole Personality 


The psychologists tell us that per- 
sonality is the total organization of 
an individual’s reaction tendencies. 
Not his mentality alone, not his char- 
acter alone, not his heredity alone, not 
his manner of dress alone, not his en- 
vironment alone, not his speech alone, 
but a total of all these plus all other 
responses a person makes to normal 
life. His speech, his bearing, his dis- 
position, his friendliness, his morals, 
his character—these, therefore, are 
elements of a synthesized entity 
known as an individual. The reac- 
tions of this entity to social and other 
environmental stimuli give the indi- 
vidual a personality. Obviously this 
personality may be offensive; it may 
be commanding; it may be negative ; 
or it may be winsome. 

The fussy little chap whom we 
dare not contradict unless we are 
ready to be embarrassed with an ar- 
gument, he who always speaks with 
positive finality, may have some re- 
deeming features that only his wife 
can see, but, all told, he probably 


Adapted from Nation's Business 


Some submerge their own personalities 
by imitating some favorite idol. 
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What This Thing Calle 


By Calvin T. Ryan 


doesn't have a personality that gets 
him anywhere in the business or the 
social world. Get-along-ability is a 
social attribute almost always de- 
manded of any person who has any- 
thing to do with other members of 
society. The ability to like people is 
usually rewarded by being liked, but 
a man with a personality that irritates 
wherever it intrudes not only is not 
liked; he is, on the contrary, not 
likely even to like himself. 

The woman, whom men in their 
wisdom have seen fit to pass by and 
to permit single blessedness to follow 
all the days of her life, who thinks of 
no one’s interests save her own, and 
who expects every one else to think 
first of her, is going to spend hours 
in needless tears because people do 
not like her. Why should they? Per- 
sonality that is pleasing to others is 
others-seeking. It is always orient- 
ing, always getting away from self, 
always showing forth loving kindness 
without hope of reward. 

All too frequently a man whose 
slogan is “Service with a smile,” or 
“We aim to please,” loses his cus- 
tomers because he treats them—it 
may be in very small matters—not as 
they have been led to expect by his 
slogan. A certain hotel owner has 
created an enviable reputation by liv- 
ing up to his slogan that the guest 
is always right. A clerk in a retail 
meat market was giving prices to a 
customer who remarked that another 
market was selling a certain cut two 
cents cheaper than that quoted. Toss- 
ing the meat into the case, the clerk 
remarked, “Well, go there and buy 
it.” I don’t know whether or not the 
lady took his advice, but I do know 
that she didn’t buy from him. A 
store lined with slogans, a delivery 
wagon drawn by slogans, would 
never undo that bit of poor salesman- 
ship. The deed was done. 

Every person engaged in work that 
brings him in coutact with others; 
every business man who depends 
upon others for his living, whether 
he is department head, superintend- 
ent, or at the lowest rung of the lad- 
der, is an actor in the great drama 
about him. He may like to think of 
himself as stage-manager ; but unless 
he remembers that he is an actor as 
well, he is not likely to make a hit 
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It was said of Charles P. Steinmetz that the 
vigorous personality of this mathematical 
wizard, hidden in a small dwarfed body, sur- 
prised all those who met him—with a strange 
power in his piercing, kindly eyes, an over- 
whelming force of knowledge and mental 
energy so widely opposed to the physical 
deformity under which he lived. 


with his audience. For this reason 
a )usiness man must reckon his per- 
sonality as either an asset or a liabil- 
ity. Emerson says, “How can I hear 
what you say, when what you are 
keeps thundering 1n my ears?” 

(f the many characteristics which 
go to form a personality we can, for 
convenience sake, classify them into 
two types; physical and mental. The 
physical characteristics refer to the 
appearance, voice, address, health, 
vitality, and the like. The mental 
characteristics have to do with en- 
thusiasm, attitude, vital convictions, 
responsiveness, and the like. All of 
these determine a person’s reaction 
tendencies. They determine how in- 
dividual A will respond to stimulus 
X. Also, they determine how indi- 
vidual B will respond to individual 
A. That old saying, “Character is 
what you are; Reputation is what 
people think you are,” is a part of 
any complete understanding of per- 
sonality. 


The Power of Language 


In looking through the media by 
which a person expresses his person- 
ality, we find one medium more ex- 
pressive, more reliable, and at the 
same time more comprehensive, than 
any of the others. I refer to the lan- 
guage one speaks and writes. Not 
many of those living can remember 
having seen or heard Abraham Lin- 
culn, but any one who can read can 
probably reconstruct for himself the 
personality of that great man. Read 
his letter to Mrs. Bixby in which he 
consoles her loss ot three sons in the 
Civil War. Or his famous Gettys- 
burg address. Or his letter to Hor- 
ace Greeley. Yes, even the numer- 
ous stories that have come down to 
us from that prince of story tellers. 
Every example cited shows us Lin- 
coln. 

A man’s style is the man himself. 
Is this not true of Theodore Rew 
velt also? Every line of Roosevelt 
shows the man’s vitality, his fearless- 
ness, his strenuous life philosophy. 
Can't you get an idea of the man who 
writes you business letters, even 
though you may never have seen him? 
This is particularly true in these days 
when business letters have lost their 


formality and their rubber-stamp 
language. 

We have a paradoxical saying that 
goes something like this: “Every time 
he opens his mouth he puts his foot 
into it.” The best way to “size up” 
a stranger is to get him to talk. He'll 
soon give himself away. If he is in- 
sincere, his very voice will tell on 
him. If he is selling something in 
which he does not believe, let him 
give his ‘“‘canned” sales talk. You 
don't need to pay much attention to 
that. Listen for what he has to say 
after he has said his speech. That 


will reveal the man. 


Voice and body responses follow 
infallibly the mental and the emo- 
tional attitudes that prompt them. 
Through these we can tell the dull- 
ness or the brightness, the ambition 
or the laziness of the individual. Or 
take the case of the person with the 


blatant voice. Does it not tell the 
world the personality of its owner? 
Likewise the thin, high-pitched, 
poorly enunciating speaker is telling 
more about himself than is good for 
him. 


Ease of bearing, poise, pleasing 
address are assets to any person. All 
of us are won by the public speaker 
with these qualities, and in the busi- 
ness world the man or the woman 
without them has a liability very 

avy to carry. His personality may 
bankrupt him before he ever gets a 
good start. One very acceptable defi- 
nition of education is that, in the 
broadest sense, it is simply the acqui- 
sition ot those habits which adapt an 
individual to his social environment. 
In view of this, the person lacking in 
self-confidence and physical self-cgn- 
trol is inadequately educated ; regard- 
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less of his intelligence, quotient, de- 
spite the number of courses designed 
to give him “‘pep” for which he may 
enroll, and despite the backing of rich 
uncles, al! the odds are against his 
making a success in the realm of busi- 
ness. 

We have come to believe that suc- 
cess in any field depends upon some- 
thing more than business acumen and 
professional technique. While we 
know the moron is probably not go- 
ing to succeed in business, or in any 
other occupation, yet we are not cer- 
tain that intelligence is more than 
half the cause of outstanding suc- 
cess. Many factors enter in; but 
none plays a greater part than per- 
sonality. A man may have what we 
popularly call “brains,” and lack gen- 
eral adaptability—tact, conveniality, 
enthusiasm—and the odds are against 
him. He may have a knowledge of 
law or medicine, but if he lack so- 
ciality, that is, if he is not diplo- 
matic, altruistic, and reliable, then 
his technical knowledge will not guar- 
antee him a practice. 

This thing called personality is not 
a single unit; it is not even a “thing,” 
in the sense of a desk or a chair. It 
is more nearly like an automobile: we 
can observe what it does, and detect 
when it fails to perform as it should. 
There are tests which purport to 
measure personality, but all of them 
really measure the characteristics of 
personality, and to that exent are val- 
uable and reliable. They measure ‘a 
few of a thousand and one units 
which, working as an entity, consti- 
tute personality; but personality, we 
must remember, is something the 
whole of which is greater than the 
sunr of all its parts. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Does High School Pay? 


(Continued from page 29) 


interesting and profitable. These 
courses prepare young men and 
young women for the very best sec- 
retarial and accounting positions. I 
shall appreciate it if you will send 
me the names and addresses of those 
you think we can help. 

“Tf I can help you or your school 
at any time in any way, I shall be 
happy to do so.” 

We could confine our story within 
narrower limits and say that within 
the field of private business educa- 
tion there are many private school 
individuals who are exceptions to this 
rule of Mr. Norman’s that it pays 
to finish the high school. They 
would point out that there are 
enough students in the commercial 
and academic high schools who do so 
poorly that they need the type of ed- 
ucation the private school gives be- 
fore they have finished four years 


in a public high school. They would 
show us successful graduates of the 
private schools who have never fin- 
ished high school. “Why disillusion 
these students?” they might say. 

Very often by industry, courage 
and changed environment the poor 
high school student after entering 
the business school surpasses those 
who have completed the high school 
course. But such spectacular achieve- 
ments must not take us away from 
fundamentals, adequately expressed 
by Mr. Norman in his words, “The 
world wants young men and young 
women who get things done—who 
finish what they begin. The appli- 
cant for a position who is able to 
say with confidence, ‘I have com- 
pleted my high school course’ has a 
definite advantage over the one who 
must confess to an uncompleted 
task.” 


The State Director 
of Business Education 


TATE educational authorities 

have not always been sufficiently 
keen and alert in appraising the value 
of a director of business education 
as a coordinator in this branch of 
education within their borders. Po- 
litical parties are constantly applying 
their fingers to the sectional pulses 
of the country to keep abreast of 
conditions. Business education is 
not favored by such — 
organized interest. 

Three state directors 
of commercial educa- 
tion in all our land is 
the extent of such in- 
terest. California, New 
Jersey and New York 
have seen the wisdom 
of bringing together 
the scattered teaching 
energy and curricula 
developments in all 
their districts under the 
head of a business edu- 
cation specialist. And 
in progressive education these three 
states can not be called backward 
ones. 

In each of two cases where the 
office of state director has been creat- 
ed the initiative was taken by a single 
individual who made exhaustive stu- 
dies of business education within the 
commonwealth and laid before the 
authorities his findings. Faced with 
comprehensive data and reasons for 
such a step the state took the neces- 


sary action and a director was ap- 
pointed. 

It is quite probable that the need 
for state supervision of business edu- 
cation within a state can best be dis- 
covered by one who is thoroughly 
familiar with the past, present and 
possible future development of busi- 
ness education within the state area. 
Outsiders could hardly be expected 
ie, to present the problems 

of state direction in a 
familiar light and with 
complete —understand- 
ing. It is with a knowl- 
edge of existing condi- 
tions in his state, with 
experience in many 
state commercial con- 
tests as a director of 
them, and as president 
of the commercial sec- 
tion of the Virginia 


E. F. Burmahin urges his State Education Asso- 
state to appoint— 


ciation, that E. F. Bur- 
mahln, head of the de- 
partment of business education at the 
E. C. Glass Senior High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, offers his rea- 
sons for the need of a director of 
commercial education in the state of 
Virginia. 

The increase in business activities 
in the past decade has demanded an 
increasing number of trained work- 
ers. The enrolment in the business 
courses in secondary schools reflects 
this demand. State supervision in 


Virginia is needed in order to de- 
velop the proper programs which will 
adequately train individuals to meet 
these new demands. 

State leadership, thus supervision, 
is needed in business education be- 
cause : 

1. Changing conditions in office 
work need constant study in order 
to adjust the school curriculum to 
meet these changes. 

2. A well-trained teaching force is 
essential to give adequate instruction 
and to prepare students for entrance 
into business occupations. 

3. A coordinated and_ effective 
teacher-training program is necessary 
in order to train competent teachers. 

4. The work of the teachers in the 
field needs to be coordinated to make 
it purposeful and effective to the end 
that individuals are properly trained 
to meet business situations. 

5. An adequate plan for the certifi- 
cation of commercial teachers should 
be established and an_ effective 
teacher-training program set up. 

6. School administrators, who are 
not usually trained in the commercial 
field, need assistance in determining 
the type of business curriculum which 
best fits the needs of the communi- 
ties. 

7. Virginia should provide ade- 
quate training for its own people and 
thus import fewer teachers from 
other states. 


Work among state’s schools 


8. Business leaders should be con- 
tacted and business conditions stu- 
died in order to coordinate the pro- 
gram of business education with busi- 
ness needs. 

9. School administrators need as- 
sistance in setting up guidance and 
placement programs for students de- 
siring to enter business occupations. 

10. The training of students needs 
to be directed in order to provide 
well-trained office and store em- 
ployees for the business firms of Vir- 
ginia. 

11. The supply and demand of 
business employees needs to be stu- 
died in order to direct students into 
the fields of work in which jobs are 
obtainable. 

12. Business courses offered by 
schools need to be studied in order to 
determine their relative importance 
in developing efficient workers. 

13. Surveys of office equipment 
should be made to determine: (a) 
Its place in business; (b) The de- 
mands of operators; (c) The proper 
selection and purchase of new equip- 
ment by school officials. (Many 
small schools purchase unnecessary 
and poorly selected equipment.) 

(Continued on page 42) 
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How Do You Introduce 
Commercial Law? 


A student’s attitude toward the subject depends on the 
instructor's method of approach 


UPILS who come to the study 
of commercial law in the senior 
year of the high school frequently 
have confused notions of what they 
may hope to gain by it, and it is well 
worth while for the first day or two 
to seek to clarify some of these ideas. 

First, there is the pupil who has 
seen an advertisement of some com- 
pendium which claims to make “every 
man his own lawyer,” and who 
firmly believes that a few weeks or 
months devoted to a study of this 
subject will accomplish the desired 
end. Such a pupil should be in- 
formed that he can no more expect 
a study of commercial law to make 
of every man his own lawyer than 
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he could expect a study of the sub- 
ject of physiology in the high school 
to make of every man his own doc- 
tor. 

But, on the other hand, just as he 
may learn from a study of physiology 
how to take care of his health, so 
from a study of commercial law he 
may learn how to safeguard his 
rights and take care of his property. 
From this point of view it may prove 
to be one of the most profitable sub- 
jects taught in the whole curriculum, 
one which will be remembered and 
practiced long after other subjects 
have been forgotten. 

Then there is the pupil who does 
not know why he is studying the sub- 
ject. He comes to it because some- 


body else does, because some teacher 
has recommended it, or because he 
needs an extra half year of credit. 
For the benefit of such pupils, I in- 
form the class on the day of enrol- 
ment that the first day’s recitation 


By H. F. Pratt 


Instructor in Commercial Law, Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


will be devoted to a discussion of the 
reasons for studying the subject. I 
invite them to bring in their con- 
tributions. 

The next day when they come to 
class we find that there are about as 
many reasons for studying the sub- 
ject as there are pupils in the class. 
These reasons are written on the 
blackboard as they are given, and af- 
ter the poorer ones have been culled 
out and the duplicates eliminated, the 
following reasons usually remain: 

1. To learn how to protect one’s 
rights. 

2. To learn how to care for one’s 
property. 

3. To learn something of the 
workings of government. 


Illustrating two methods of approach to 
the subject—the Logical (left), the His- 
torical (right). The word “Municipal” 
is used as Blackstone defines it. 


4. To understand better the 
theory of business. 

5. To develop one’s reasoning 
powers. 

6. To add to one’s stock of gen- 
eral knowledge. 

7. To understand better what one 
reads. 

8. To lay the foundation for fur- 
ther study. 

It will be noticed that numbers 1 
and 2, although selfish reasons, are 
perfectly legitimate, and are the real 
reasons why most pupils study the 
subject. In developing 3 we can 
show how a study of commercial law 
will supplement the knowledge pre- 
viously gained in connection with 
such subjects as civics or social sci- 
ence, while in the development of 4 it 
can be shown how it will supplement 
and explain many things learned in 
connection with bookkeeping and 
commercial arithmetic. 
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From a cultural point of view 
numbers 5, 6, and 7 are most impor- 
tant. In the training of the reasoning 
powers which it affords commercial 
law compares well with such sub- 
jects as geometry. To learn that 
there are two sides to every question, 
to study and compare, and then to 
arrive at correct conclusions; these 
furnish a mental discipline which 
cannot be surpassed. 

This explains, in part, why it is 
that so many of our colleges and uni- 
versities are willing to give credit for 
a year of law towards an A. B. de- 
gree, and also why it is that men with 
legal training succeed so well in poli- 
tics, business and finance. 
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It will be of especial interest to no- 
tice the reaction of the girls of the 
class. They should be informed that 
they ought not to be dependent upon 
their fathers, brothers, husbands or 
sweethearts for a knowledge of their 
legal rights and how to defend them. 
As women are now rapidly assuming 
a more and more important place in 
the business world, the importance of 
a knowledge of this subject, from the 
woman’s point of view, cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Thus started, the class begins to 
take hold of the work with real in- 
terest. These questions then natur- 
ally arise: What is law? How is it 
made? How is it changed? And 
how is it administered? This calls 
for a working definition of law which 
can be used until a better one is for- 
mulated, namely, a delving into his- 
tory to see how in the course of time » 
custom and precedent came to have 
the force of law. It also calls for a 
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clear distinction between common 
and statute law, and for a study of 
legislative enactments and judicial 
procedure. 

For the next day’s recitation, the 
pupils are asked to bring in a defi- 
nition of law of some kind, either 
that which they have thought out for 
themselves or which they may have 
found in some book of reference, and 
to be able to name as many different 
kinds of law as possible. 

When they come to class the fol- 
lowing day the instructor will be 
confronted with “57 varieties.” One 
boy will mention the scout law. An- 
other will speak of the constitution 
and by-laws of the boys’ literary so- 
ciety or some other organization to 
which he belongs. Some one who 
has been studying biology will speak 
of Mendel’s law; some one who has 
been studying physics will speak of 
the laws of motion and the law of 
gravitation, and so on. Many, be- 
cause they think that is what the 
teacher wants, will speak of the laws 
passed by the legislature, while per- 
haps some one, wiser than the rest, 
will speak of something nearer at 
hand and clearly understood by all, 
namely, the rules of a school. 

After the idea of law as a rule is 
thus developed, it may be followed by 
Blackstone's definition of law, and his 
subdivisions into natural, revealed, 
international, and municipal. This 
furnishes a logical method of ap- 
proach. 


Presenting Law History 


The next day I like to follow 
this lesson with a diagram placed 
on the blackboard and developed 
with the aid of students who have 
some knowledge of English and Eu- 
ropean history, showing the histori- 
cal development of both statute and 
common law, following Blackstone 
in the main. 

In tracing the development of 
statute law we go back to the Magna 
Charta. In tracing the development 
of common law I take particular pains 
to link up the commercial law we now 
have with the Lex Mercatoria which 
originated in the particular customs 
of the merchants of England, became 
a part of their common law, and later 
was brought over to us. In this con- 
nection it may also be shown how in 
the course of time custom and prece- 
dent came to have the force of law. 
which explains why it is that judges 
almost universally come to “stand on 
their decisions.” 

One day may be devoted to a study 
of law making bodies and legislative 
enactments in order to give the pupil 
some idea of how statute laws are 
made. Another day may weil be de- 


voted to a study of the names of the 
courts and judicial procedure in order 
to give him an idea of how a case is 
carried through the courts. These 
studies are designed both to review 
and to supplement knowledge previ- 
ously gained in connection with the 
study of civics. 

While it is impossible to go into 
detail, it is of the greatest importance 
that these topics should be clearly un- 
derstood if for no other reason than 
that law may stand forth as a living, 
changing thing and not as a mass of 
dead rules enacted long ago. If a 
general explanation is not sufficient, 
more time should be devoted to this 
phase of the subject. 

After giving a comprehensive view 
of law as a whole, having thus pro- 


ceeded from the larger divisions of 
the subject to the one more immedi- 
ately under discussion, using both the 
logical and the historical methods of 
approach, further study of the sub- 
ject is carried on in connection with 
the textbook. Principles are devel- 
oped by means of ample illustrations. 
Briefs of cases and diagrams show- 
ing the correlation of principles re- 
duce the labor of learning to a mini- 
mum. Frequent reviews knit to- 
gether subject matter previously 
learned. The interest and -enthusi- 
asm thus created at the beginning 
serve to form a pleasing introduction, 
and also to furnish a momentum 
which will carry the pupils of the 
class through the more difficult parts 
of the subject to the end of the term. 


Convention 


Los Angeles, California 


National Education Association 
Department of Business Education 


Program 
June 30 
“Problems in Curriculum Building in Busi- 


ness Education.” 


What Are High School Graduates Doing? 


Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, is presi- 
«dent of the department of business education. 


by John Edgemond, Supervisor of Commercial 
Subjects, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, 


California. 


What Facilities Are Afforded For Business 
Education and What Kind of Business Educa- 
tion Is Offered in the Northwest? by Dr. G. W. 
Cadish, Director, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, State College of Washington, Pullman, 


Washington. 


Vocational Guidance In Commercial Educa- 
tion In Vocational Schools and Junior Colleges 
—committee report by Regina Groves, State 
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Board of Vocational Education, Madison, Wis- 
consin; Victoria McAlmon, Vocational and 
Placement Secretary, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege. 

What Should Be the Relative Emphasis on 
Vocational and Non-Vocational Subjects in the 
Business Curriculum? by Dr. Frederick J. 
Weersing, Professor of Education, University of 
Southern California. 

Problems of State Supervision of Commer- 
cial Education by Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Business Education, Department of 
Education, State of California. 


July 1 
Luncheon Meeting 


How the Schools Can Help Business by 
Bruce A. Findlay, Department of Public Rela- 
tions, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

How Business Can Help Schools by A. E. 
Bullock, Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
Los Angeles Public Schools. 


Afternoon Session 


“Problems of Subject Matter and Method in 
Business Education” 

The Sales Service Curriculum in California by 
Monette Todd, Supervisor of Salesmanship and 
Advertising, Los Angeles Public Schools. 

What Is the Responsibility of the Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institution in Modern 
Business Education? by Lester B. Rogers, Dean, 
School of Education, University of California. 

What Is the Contribution of General Business 
Science to Commercial Education and to Gen- 
eral Education? by Benjamin Haynes, Director 
of Business Teacher Training, University of 
Southern California. 


Convention 


Denver, Colorado 


World Federation of Education 
Associations 


July 29 


“The Social Approach to Commercial Educa- 
tion” 

The Committee Program on Social Adjust- 
ment Through Commercial Education, by Lian 
MacSweeny, Irish National Teachers Organi- 
zation, Killorglin, Ireland. 

The German System of Commercial Educa- 
tion Reduced to Its Philosophical and Social 
Principles, by Professor Alfred von Glizcynski, 
Kassel, Germany. 

Creative Experiments in Commercial Educa- 
tion, by a representative of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation at Rome, Italy. 

The Interrelation of Liberal and Vocational 
Content in Commercial Education, by Professor 
W. Wittmeur, University of Liege, Belgium. 

Research in Commercial Education in France 
and Great Britain, by F. G. London, Oxford 
Conference of Commercial Teachers, Oxford, 
England. 

Social Approaches in Secondary Business 

(Turn to next page) 


What Is This Thing 
Called Personality 


(Continued from page 31) 


The expert mechanic overhauls the 
automobile, tests all its “parts.” He 
finds each part as it should be, but 
unless each part works in harmony 
with all other parts, carries its share 
of the load, performs its particular 
duty, the car is not going to give good 
service. So with the individual. The 
adjustment of one characteristic to 
all others is all important. But un- 
like the machine, despite Mr. Darrow, 
and despite the behavioristic psychol- 
ogists, man enjoys the compensating 
qualities offered by Nature. Tests ° 
tell us something about personality, 
but not all about it. 


At Columbia University men and 
women work zealously on speech de- 
fects with the hope of improving 
them, and in improving their defects 
they expect to make character 
changes as well. Even a hair cut, a 
shave, polished shoes, and a new suit 
will change the personality of an in- 
dividual, in that they change his re- 
actions, and the reactions of others 
toward him. 


Directly following the World War, 
and for six or eight years subse- 
quently, we heard much in academic 
circles about “I. Q.’s.” We talked 
about the intelligence quotient of stu- 
dents as though it were something as 
tangible as their automobiles or their 
suitcases. Just now we are not sure 
that we know what an “I. Q.” is. 
We do know, however, that a stu- 
dent’s intelligence quotient is not the 
sole determining factor in his suc- 
cess. Man is something more than 
mind. He has something else to him, 
if he is a normal man, besides intel- 
lect. He has an emotional life as 
well. He has certain responses ta 
life that are not measured in a psy- 
chological test. 


The commercial world wants to 
know something about a man besides 
his intelligence quotient. Leopold 
and Loeb ranked high intellectually, 
and for that reason became more 
dangerous to society. A man who is 
all intellect and no sou! is a “tough” 
customer ; he is a bad employer. Man 
is a divine illustration of three-in- 
one. Furthermore, unless the three 
parts—the mental, the physical, and 
the emotional—are well balanced the 
individual is literally unbalanced. 
Personality results from the way this 
balance is maintained. We don't 
have to define it in order to under- 
stand it. We just watch it work, 
and say, there it is! 
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Training, by Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Prin- 
cipal, High School of Commerce, New York 
City. 

Social Approaches in Higher Commercial 
Education, by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University, New York City. 

Society’s Debt to the Private Business Col- 
lege, by Seth B. Carkin, President, Packard 
Commercial School, New York City. 

The Influence of the Press In Commercial 
Education, by Don S. Taylor, Managing Editor, 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

Trait Development in Smith-Hughes Classes, 
by Mrs. Josephine S. Dyer, Chairman, Junior 
High School Curriculum Committee, Denver 
Public Schools. 

The Social Significance of Vocational Guid- 
ance in Commercial Education, by Professor 
E. G. Nichols, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 


The Organization of Commer- 
cial Education, by Dr. Frederick 
A. Bushee, Dean, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


Evening Banquet 


Addresses by Professor A. O. 
Colvin, Director of Commercial 
Education, Colorado State Teach- 
ers College; Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, President, World Fed- 
eration of Education Associa- 
tions. 


On the By-Ways to Commer- — 
cial Education, by Dr. Lewis R. | 
Alderman, Specialist in Adult ——-; 
Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 


Frances Moon Butts, chairman commer- 


An Interpretation of the Philosophy of Mod- 
ern Business, by Dr., Lee Galloway, Vice Presi- 
dent, Alexander Hamilton Institute and Repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Chamber of Commerc. 

Social Aims, Methods and Results in Train- 
ing Administrators and Supervisors of Commer- 
cial Education, by Irving R. Garbutt, Director 
of Commercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Salesmen and Clerical Workers, by Clay D. 
Slinker, Director Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Des Moines, lowa. 

Research Workers and Commercial Teachers, 
by Dr. A. L. Howard, Head, Department of 
Business Practice, Washington, D. C. 

Bookkeepers and Accountants, by Professor 
John H. Shields, Head, Accounting Depart- 
ment, Duke University. 

Stenographers and Secretaries, by Paul 
Moser, President Moser Business College, 
Chicago. 

Office Machine Operators, by 
Rupert R. SoRelle, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City. 

Business Executives in Ha- 
waii, by O. E. Long, Deputy Su- 
perintendent, Department ot 
Public Instruction, Honolulu. 

Dr. Frances Moon Butts, Mc- 
Kinley High School, Washington, 
D. C., is International Chairman 
of the Commercial Education 
Section of the Federation; Pro- 
fessor Ernest A. Zelliot, Director 
of Commercial Teacher Training, 
University of Denver, is local 
chairman of the American Com- 
mittee; Miss Selma M. Borchardt 
is chairman of the Social Adjust- 


tion, Washington D. C. 


cial education section. 


ment Section. 


Keeping up With Conventions 


synonyms for effective business and 


Central Association 
Holds Annual 
Meeting 


IVATE school managers and 

teachers of the middle west as- 
sembled in Waterloo, lowa, May 7-8. 
It was a representative gathering, 
some eight or ten states participating 
in the Twent-sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. The topics 
occupying the center of the stage 
were the common problems of the 
day in private business school edu- 
cation. 

On the theory that a problem thor- 
oughly understood is already half 
solved, the managers were led in their 
discussions by men whose names are 


character education. Among those 
leading in the discussions were G. E. 
Nettleton, Nettleton Commercial Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; B. 
F, Williams, Capital City Commercial 
College, Des Moines; H. E. Barnes, 
Barnes Commercial School, Denver ; 
Henry J. Holm, Gregg College, Chi- 
cago; Paul Moser, Moser Business 
College, Chicago; R. H. Peck, 
Brown’s Business College, Daven- 
port; Walter Rasmussen, Rasmussen 
Practical Business School, St. Paul; 
Bruce F. Gates, Waterloo, and F. V. 
Culbertson, Wartburg Normal Col- 
lege, Waverly, Lowa. 

The formal sessions of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion followed on Friday with two ad- 
dresses of signal value. In his dis- 
course, George Pike, prominent Wa- 


Lawyer Suggests 
Character Trait 
Training 


terloo attorney, emphasized the value 
of training beyond the requirements 
of the ordinary job. _ Initiative, 
adaptability, courtesy and keen inter- 
est in the work of the employer were 
set up as indispensables to be encour- 
aged by teachers and school adminis- 
trators. 

“Five Types of Commercial Edu- 
cation” was the topic developed most 
interestingly by J. E. Huchingson. 
Dean of Faculty and Director of 
Commercial Education, Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver. His cli- 
max was a plea for character training 
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which with skill subjects should aim 
toward the highest type of citizenship 
and service, 

kurther appeal on behalf of gen- 
eral elevation of standards was made 
by Miss Goldena M. Fisher, Special 
Instructor, Gregg College Summer 
School for Teachers, Chicago, who 
spoke on “Training Stenographers 
Under Secretarial Standards.” J. L. 
Brawford, Baltimore, gave similar 
vigor and persuasiveness to his sub- 
ject. “How business Tests Business 
Training.” In a brief but effective 
address, Bruce F. Gates, Waterloo, 
reviewed the convention program, 
emphasizing the possibilities of each 
thoughful talk as a guide to better 
teaching. 

The Business Round Table fea- 
tured four topics: S. E. Ruley, Platt 
Gard Business University; St. Jo- 
seph, speaking on “The Use and Mis- 
use of Adding Machines”; Miss 
Margaret F. Davenport, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, on 
the very attractive topic: ‘Maintain- 
ing the Interest of the Brilliant Stu- 
dent While We Struggle With the 
Dullard’”; Miss Velma Older, East 
Waterloo High School, Waterloo, 
developing “Class and Personal In- 
struction in Bookkeeping’; Miss 
Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids Busi- 


ness College, Cedar Rapids, making 
practical observations on “Rapid Cal- 
culation Drill—How Much and 
What?” 

Simultaneously, those interested in 
the “twin arts” of shorthand and 
typewriting gave attention to these 
themes: “The Most Efficient Use 
of the Typewriting Class Period”— 
Miss Ivy L. Rady, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids; 
“Shorthand Teaching That Keeps 
Pace With the Demands of the 
Times” — Walter Rasmussen, St. 
Paul; “Secretarial Training as an 
Indispensable Unit in a Stenographic 
Course’”—Mrs. Alice B. Salter, Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids; “The Laws 
of Association Applied to Shorthand 
Study”—Miss Goldena M. Fisher, 
Chicago. The program as a whole 
was discussed by Mr. J. E. Huching- 


A Complete Directory of 

Commercial Education Asso- 

ciations and their Officers will 

be published in the September 
issue of 

THE JOURNAL OF 

BusINEss EDUCATION 


son, Denver, who stressed the funda- 
mental values of accuracy and action 
as applied to learning shorthand and 
typewriting. 

The programs of entertainment 
reflected the fine spirit of Waterloo 
toward the visiting educators. A the- 
atre party was sponsored by Bruce F. 
Gates, while the Luncheon program 
was directed by B. F. Williams 
whose reputation as a creator of good 
feeling is well known. The speaker 
on this occasion was H. E. V. Porter, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

The president, H. E. Barnes, Den- 
ver, received many congratulations 
for the manner in which he conduct- 
ed the twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion. The local committee likewise 
received deserved expressions of 
gratitude for making possible one of 
the best conventions known to the as- 
sociation. The following members 
will serve the association in various 
capacities next year: President, 
C. J. Harvey, Brown’s Business Col- 
lege, Peoria, Illinois; Vice President, 
G. E. Nettleton, Nettleton Commer- 
cial School, Sious Falls, North Da- 
kota; Secretary, Mrs. Nellie Poe, 
Gates College, Waterloo, lowa; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Daven- 
port, Capital City Commercial Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Lowa. 


enter business. 


NEW! 


A COURSE WITH A TWOFOLD VALUE 


A unique and important feature of the second edition of GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING is that both the elementary and advanced courses have distinct 
values for pupils who may eventually enter business and for pupils who may not 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


(Revised ) 
By Crabbe and Slinker 


First-Semester Course 


The primary purpose of the first-semester 
course is to furnish general information which 
is of value to people in all walks of life, re- 
gardless of their occupation. The subject is 
presented from the viewpoint of using business 
services. 


Thus the elementary course prepares pupils 
to be more intelligent consumers. At the same 
time, the information is of particular value 
to those who may eventually enter business. 


Second-Semester Course 


The primary purpose of the second-semester 
course is to furnish information in regard to 
methods and forms used in business that will 
be of value to pupils entering this field. The 
subject is presented from the viewpoint of 
rendering service in business. 


Thus the advanced course trains pupils to be 
more efficient producers. At the same time, 
the information is of general value to those 
who do not enter business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusInEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


High School Business Show 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—The culmination of 
the plans of an enthusiastic commercial de- 
partment head and his staff, many hours 
after school spent in working over a time 
system and schedule that gave pupils a 
clear road to start over, brought the minia- 
ture business show at the Samuel J. Tilden 
High School to a point exceeding expecta- 
tions in attendance and neatness of ar- 
rangements. The schedule by which stu- 
dents alternated between classroom and dis- 
play booths maintained its precision, and 
visitors from other schools, parents and 
teachers found by attending the show that 
students in the commercial department 
were well on the way to complete familiar- 
ity with business machines, systems and 
equipment now used by actual business. 

The show was administered by the com- 
mercial department faculty but executed 
by the students of the high school without 
help. Students interviewed business con- 
cerns, manufacturers, publicity men; they 
wrote letters. The result was a gymnas- 
ium full of business equipment, mostly me- 
chanical, in working order. When the 
show started, calculating machines, type- 
writers, Mimeographs, even the Teletype 
began to perform their robot tasks under 
the capable direction of trained students. 

Typewriter speed demonstrations and 
contests, lectures on shorthand, a musical 
program by the school glee club and or- 
chestra, exhibitions of work done by the 
students also had a place in the show. 
Visitors received copies of the school’ s com- 
mercial department magazine, “The Quill 
and the Keyboard”, a sixty-four page 
Mimeographed volume, illustrated by type- 
writer and stylus designs. 

In conducting the show it was neces- 
sary to train four different staffs, squads 
relieving each other each period of the day. 

Conrad J. Saphier, head of the commer- 
cial department, directed the organization 
of the show. He was assisted by Max 
Liftin, Thomas H. Readyoff, Messrs. Pruz- 
ansky and Schulman, and Misses Halb- 
wachs, Squire, Hartmann, Conowitz, Glass, 
Sumberg, and Teitler. 


Remote Control 

New York, N. Y.—It has 
usually required 12 hours’ 
time to conduct the annual 
Gregg shorthand contests in 
New York City high schools. 
Six hours is required for dic- 
tation in the various class- 
rooms and another six hours 
in correcting papers. But 


News—lIdeas 


the Tenth Annual contest held recently in 
the Harren High School, New York City, 
took care of its largest event with 843 con- 
testants in 18 classrooms, in the remark- 
able time of forty minutes. 

It was just another experiment with the 
new order of things in which electricity, of 
course, played a prominent part. Dicta- 
tion was given by one person by means of 
the Western Electric Public Speaking Sys- 
tem of electrical voice amplification from 
the main assembly room to contestants in 
the 17 other rooms at the rate of 80 to 
100 words a minute. Dictating time, 20 
minutes; corrections were made in another 
20 minutes; total time, 40 minutes. 

Amplification equipment was installed by 
the Graybar Electric Company, New York. 
The contest was arranged and sponsored 
by the New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association. 


* * 


Business Education 
Summer Conferences 


Cuicaco, ILt.—A series of business edu- 
cation conferences is to be held during the 
summer quarter at the University of Chi- 
cago’s School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration. “Business Education on the Junior 
College Level” is the general topic. Thurs- 
day, June 25: “The Terminal Function” 
by Leonard Hancock, dean, Crane Junior 
College, Chicago; Friday, July 10, “Ob- 
jectives” by J. Malott, Commercial 
Education Specialist, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; Thursday, July 
30, “The Preparatory Function” by H. G. 
Shields, assistant dean, School of Com- 
merce and Administration, University of 
Chicago; Thursday, August 20, “The Pres- 
ent Status” by L. V. Koos, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 


Harvard Will Teach Special 
Business Courses 

Cambridge, Mass.—A special one-month 
course for executives will be given at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration in July. Subjects will in- 
clude finance, public utility management, 
retail distribution and store management, 
and railway transportation. 

* 


Model School for 
Summer Study 

New York, N. Y.—The usual miniature 
modern school system for the benefit of 
teachers who will study there this summer, 
is being prepared by Teachers College, 
Columbia — University. Demonstration 
classes will be formed in stenography, 
typewriting and business training for the 
tenth and eleventh grades. 


Business Psychology 
At Women’s College 

New Brunswick, N. J.—An_ Industrial 
and Business Psychology course will be 
started at the New Jersey College for 
Women next fall. The course, for seniors 
only, wil serve as a foundation for grad- 
uate work, training students for execu- 
tive and administrative positions. Adver- 
tising, selection of personnel, vocational 
guidance and industrial psychology will 
also be studied. 


Private School Adds 
Business to Curriculum 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Joseph R. Elley, presi- 
dent of the Mildred Elley School, an- 
nounces that he will take over for class- 
room purposes a new building at Hudson 
Ave. and Quail St. which will be used for 
new classes in bookkeeping and account- 
ing. The present building is occupied by 
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Suggestions 


his primary grades school. 
x 
New Yorker Elected Officer of 
Public School Business Asscciation 
New York, N. Y.—Joseph Miller, Jr., 
secretary of the Board of Education, has 
been elected first vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Public School Busi-+ 
ness Officials. The next annual convention 


Remington-Rand makes changes in its 
Sundstrand. 


will be held either in Chicago or Los An- 
geles. 
x 

Motion Pictures For 
Commercial Classes 

Puitaperputa, Pa.—From the Ledger 
Page, weekly publication of the depart- 
ment of commercial education, we notice 
that James G. Sigman, director of visual 
education in Philadelphia schools, has re- 
leased the following pictures for exhibition 
during the last term: The Girl Who Found 
Herself; What the Job Pays; Pullman 
Travelogue; Telephone Operator's Story ; 
Time; Story of Ink and Writing; School 
Journey to Philadelphia; Inside Story of 
Your Telephone; How A Lead Pencil Is 
Made: Working for Dear Life; Wheels of 
Progress; Telephone Service Attractions ; 
Our Hero; Alice In Wonderland; The Hit 
That Failed. 


* * * 


High School Conference 
Called by Commissioner Cooper 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A regional con- 
ference on high school education sponsored 
by the Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior, in cooperation with Col- 
orado State Teachers College, will be held 
June 25 and 26 at Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley, Colo. William John 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
will preside over the discussions of ques- 
tions vitally significant to educational ad- 
ministrators. 

The high school student, the curriculum, 
articulation and extra-curricular activities, 
organization and administration are topics 
slated for consideration. 


Ok 

Largest Coffee Cargo 
New Orveans, La.—When the steam- 
ship West Corum docked here recently it 
brought 91,000 bags of coffee, representing 
the largest coffee cargo received here since 


the World War, according to the Missis- 
sippi Shipping Company. The coffee, orig- 
inating in Santos and Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, weighed approximately 12,012,000 
pounds. Another cargo of about 85,000 


‘bags is now on its way to this port. 


New Orleans is second to New York in 
coffee imports. 

* 
Business School to Offer 
New Home Study Courses 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Officials of the 
Rochester Business Institute announce that 
the school is now ready to offer home 
study courses in accountancy. Any person 
desiring to study this subject may do so 
by mail correspondence with the faculty of 
this institution that for sixty-eight years 
has conducted its resident school. 

The entire course in accountancy con- 
sists of three semesters, the student may 
take any part of this or the full course. 
He also has the privilege of transferring 
to the day school at any time if he so 
desires. Louis W. M. Wilson of the faculty 
of the commercial department is in charge 
of the home study courses. 

* * ok 
Chain School to Open 
In West Virginia 

Locan, W, Va.—Plans are being com- 
pleted for the establishment of the Stand- 
ard Business College. Enrolment of stu- 
dents is now under way. Regular nine 
months’ courses will be given in either day 
or night school, five days a week—three 
night courses. Shorthand, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, accounting, business English, 
banking are among the subjects taught. 

* * * 
Talking Movies For 
Retail Store Promotion 

New York, N. Y.—A definite program 
for the use of talking motion pictures in 
department stores is being launched by 
the sales promotion division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. The 
plan is to cooperate with manufacturers 
whose products are sold through depart- 
ment stores by free distribution of films 
each dealing with a specific product. The 
stores will show the films to their cus- 
tomers. 


* * * 


Typewriting Teachers 
To Study Methods 

New York, N. Y.—The shorthand sec- 
tion of the New York Society for the Ex- 
perimental Study of Education has de- 
cided to cooperate in a country-wide sur- 
vey of methods of teaching first-year type- 
writing students. An outline of the pur- 
pose of the survey was presented to the 
society recently by Professor D. D. Les- 
senberry, director of commercial educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 

According to Professor Lessenberry, 
teachers taking part in the survey will 
keep a list of all the teaching devices em- 
ployed, as well as the development of the 
students in each activity. 

First year typing has been divided into 
six instructional “blocks” of approximately 
six weeks each. An objective statement 
is given in each unit of work of the skills 
and attitudes to be developed. The teacher 
is to fill in her methods of teaching these 
skills by a daily check list of “teacher ac- 
tivities”. Where remedial instruction is 
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SUCCESS— 


Will You Pay the Price? 


you are normal, you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products 
of success—a home of your own—a new car 
—the leisure to read—the means to travel. 

You want these things very much. 

But—you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
routine work will never get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience—that trained ability 
—for which schools and business firms are 
willing to pay real money ? 

During the past twenty-two years more 
than 760,000 men and women have found 
the answer to that question in home-study 
training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the problems of 
those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the principles involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems—and how those 
principles are applied by highly successful 
business houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from busi- 
ness life, and under the direction of some of 
the ablest men in their respective fields 
have worked those problems out for them- 
selves. 

That they have been well rewarded for 
their foresight and their earnestness is 
shown by the fact that during only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported salary increases totaling 
$1,399,507—an average increase per man 
of 89%. 

Send for Free Book 


Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


If you—knowing these facts—are content to 
drift, you will not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand you have imagination 
enough to see yourself enjoying the comforts and 
luxuries of life—the coupon below may shorten 
your journey to success by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon will bring you 
full particulars of the training which appeals to 
you, together With your copy of that most in- 
spiring book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One” — 
all without obligation. 

If you want success, and are willing to pay the 
price, ACT! 


-——Find Yourself Through LaSalle! —~—- 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 682-R Chicage 

I should be glad to learn about 
your salary-increasing plan as 
applied to my advancement in the 
business field checked below. 
Business Management 
Higher Accountancy 
Traffic Management 
Modern Salesmanship 
Law—Degree of LL.B. 
Commercial Law 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Management 
Banking and Finance 
Modern Business Cor- [| Business English 
respondence Commercial Spanish 
[] Expert Bookkeeping [| Effective Speaking 
Cc. P. A. Coaching Stenotypy—Stenography 
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and Business 


writing 


The mark of a good school 
and a good textbook 


THIS IS WHY GOOD SCHOOLS USE THE 
FOLLOWING BOOKS: 


BOWMAN AND PERCY: 


NICHOLS: New Junior Business Training 
ELDRIDGE, CRAIG AND FRITZ: New Expert Type- 


ELDRIDGE: New Shorthand Dictation Exercises 


CORNELL AND MacDONALD: Fundamentals of 
Business—Organization and Management 


VAN TUYL: New Essentials of Business Arithmetic 
VAN TUYL: New Complete Business Arithmetic 
GANO: Commercial Law, Revised 

WHITBECK: Industrial Geography 

FAIRCHILD: Essentials of Economics 
WHITEHEAD: The Business of Selling 


Principles of Bookkeeping 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


News—Ideas— Suggestions 


necessary for individuals, it is to be in- 
cluded in the report. 

Meyer Zinman, president of the society 
and head of the shorthand department of 
the Abraham Lincoln High School, New 
York City, said that New York teachers 
would be glad to cooperate because they 
had felt the need for scientific tests of the 
effectiveness of different methods of teach- 
ing. 

“The arbitrary adoption of methods of 
teaching typewriting skill mean nothing un- 
less these methods are based on scientific 
tests,” Mr. Zinman said. He cited the 
effectiveness of the balanced plan of scien- 
tific grading which has evolved from the 
result of the seven-minute tests given first- 


year typists by the Board of Education 
last June. 

“From these tests,” he continued, “we 
were amazed to know that the actual typ- 
ing speed of first-year students is from 
five to forty-six words a minute. Before 
that we had been forced to arbitrarily say 
that a first-year student should be able to 
type at a stated speed.” 


* 
Pitman Contests 


New York, N. Y.—Girls Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, was the winner of 
the high school silver cup in the contest 
held by the Pitman Commercial Teachers’ 
Association on May 23. Grace Institute, 


Manhattan, was the winner in the private 
school division. 

The tabulation of the results indicates 
that the papers handed in by the students 
were all of excellent standard, with many 
schools closely approaching the winners, 
Nearest to the contestants from Girls’ 
Commercial were the teams from Thomas 
Jefferson High School and the Bishop Me- 
Donnell Memorial High School, Brooklyn, 
who won second and third places respec- 
tively. 

In the private school division, Grace In- 
stitute has serious competitors in St. Leon- 
ard’s Academy, Assisium Institute and 
Aquinas Hall, the three schools that tied 
for second place, and St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
School, which secured third place. 


* * * 


Shorthand On the Air 


New York, N. Y.—The voice of -Na- 
thaniel Altholz, director of commercial 
education in New York City’s high schools, 
was heard over the air last month when 
he announced the winners of the New York 
City Gregg Shorthand Teachers Associa- 
tion radio shorthand contest. Winners of 
the gold medals stepped before the micro- 
phone of Station WOR and received their 
awards. 

During the contest more than 7,500 
transcripts were received; 341 schools were 
represented. 

The winners: Barbara Myers Ring, 
Katherine Gibbs School student, and Mrs. 
Ruth S. Wyer, Plainfield, N. J. High 
School teacher came first in the 80 word 
test without errors; Mrs. Mildred M. 
Horton, John Adams High School teacher, 
and Jean Kerr, Greenwich High School 
student submitted perfect papers in the 100 
word event; in the stenographers’ group 
were Miss Antoinette M. Boer, Paterson, 
N. J. and Miss Margaret Trausneck, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who wrote errorless 
papers in the 120 word test; Alfred M. 
Hansen, Passaic, N. J. High School stu- 
dent, and Julius H. Levy. James Monroe 
High School teacher, came first in the 120 
word test. They made no errors. 

The tests were dictated by Charles L. 
Swem, twice world shorthand contest win- 
ner and former official reporter tor Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

x x 


Teacher Grading 

CINCINNATI, Ont0.—The superintendent 
of schools and his staff have adopted a 
new policy in the listing and selection of 
teachers. No teacher will now be put on 
the merit list who has not been inspected 
by someone competent to judge the ability 
of that teacher as a successiul classroom 
teacher. The elements of listing will be: 
first, personality and successiul classroom 
teaching experience; second, scholastic 
standing; third, references from persons 
who are competent to judge and who know 
of the teacher’s personal work. 


*x* 


Commercial Directors Organize 

MippLeTOwN, Conn.—Plans,  constitu- 
tion, officers of a club organization were 
discussed in a meeting of the Commercial 
Directors’ Club of Connecticut held re- 
cently in the Middletown High School. 
The organization calls for four meetings 
annually for the purpose of discussing prob- 
lems of commercial education. H. Chand- 
ler Hunt of the Meriden High School was 
elected president. Paul M. Boynton of 
Bridgeport Central High School is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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38. What the Accounting Ma- 


School Equipment Literature 


45. Education for New Phases 


We here describe the business literature offered by 
chine Needed Was Complete school and business equipment advertisers and in- of Business. Descriptive pam 
Electrification. This little stitutions to assist you in your knowledge of such 


phlet for Underwood Book- 


brochure, in colors for attrac- equipment. Our Reader Research Service will be keeping Machine operators, 
tion, describes the new 1931 = to of especially addressed to teach- 
ere mentioned. Indicate on the coupon below whic 
Remington Accounting Ma pieces are of especial interest to you. ers and _ schools. UA descrip 
tion of the machine and the 


chine, completely electrified. It 
will be supplied free from the 
Advertising Department, Remington-Rand Business Ser- 
vice, Buffalo, N. Y. 


39. “The Collegian”. This yearbook of Woodbury College 
is the first annual published by the school. It will be issued 
aunually hereafter. All work done on this new, current 
edition was by students. Write direct to R. H. Whitten, 
president, Woodbury College, 727 South Figuero Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


40. Selected Books on Business and Related Subjects. A 
descriptive catalogue of business books and texts in ad- 
vanced business subjects. Many attractive titles for the 
business teacher appear in this catalogue. The Ronald 
Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


41. Review of Business and Commercial Projects for the 
City of New Orleans. Nicely printed copy of the industrial, 
commercial and business activities now under way within 
the geographical area of New Orleans. It describes the na- 
ture of improvements and their cost with respect to the 
port, waterways, railroads, steamship lines, industries, avia- 
tion, living conditions, education. Distributed by the 
Association of Commerce, National Advertising Committee, 
New Orleans, La., William Pfaff, chairman. 


42. Has Industry A Voice? Bound and printed copy of 
a speech by Charles F. Abbott on trade associations, deliv- 
ered before the National Chamber of Commerce meeting 
in April. Copies distributed by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc., 200 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


43. Washington The Practical Business Man. An histori- 
cal sketch of George Washington's business experience and 
his education is contained in this booklet, “Prepared for 
Business” a description of the education facilities of the 
Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, 334 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


44. The Ball State Commercial Journal. Contains ex- 
tracts from addresses delivered at the Eleventh Annual 
Conference on Commercial Education at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind. Write for the May issue. 


45. Factors in Long Range Success. A 24-page nicely 
bound booklet published 
by the Eagle Pencil Com- 


work it does. Underwood 
' Typewriter Co., Inc., Advertising Department, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 


47. The New Noiseless Tempograph. Leaflet describing 
the uses and construction of a new duplicating machine of 
the stencil type. Arlac Stencil Corporation, 424 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


48. Retail Newspaper Advertising. A book for newspaper 
advertising and retail store executives containing full texts 
of practical lectures delivered before the New York Times 
Advertising class. 64 pages. Price 25 cents. Advertis- 
ing Department, The New York Times, Times Square, 
New York, N. Y. 


49. Annotated Bibliography of Graduate Theses in Educa- ” 


tion at the University of Illinois. Contains a list of 252 
theses with a description of each. Price 50 cents from the 
Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education, 
Bulletin No. 55, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


50. The Week’s Work. Briefed report of the Sixth Gen- 
eral Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce. 
When writing for this report specify the May 9 issue of 
“The Week’s Work”. U. S. Chamber of Commerce, De- 
partment of Publications, Washington, D. C. 


51. The Accountants Tools. Leaflet describing the service 
rendered by the Charles R. Hadley Company's ‘Pathfind- 
ers” looseleaf systems. Charles R. Hadley Company, 330 
No. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


52. How to Operate Monroe High Speed Adding Calcu- 
lator. This leaflet briefly describes the operations of the 
Monroe machine—each operation taken up in detail. Illus- 
trated. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. 


53. Handbook of Courses. Types of instruction con-@ 


ducted by the National Institute for Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executives under the auspices of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., is explained in this 32-page booklet. Cata- 
logue and curricula included. Board of Managers, National 
Institute for Commercial and Trade Organizations Execu- 
tives, 607 First National Bank Building, Chicago, III. 


54. Centralization vs. 
Decentralization. This 


pany on the occasion of 
their Seventy-Fifth An- 
niversary of organization. 
The author of this book- 
let is Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser, financial editor 
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spondence in business of- 
fices is presented by the 
manufacturer of the Dic- 


and author of other books 
and articles on money and 


taphone in an attractive 
14-page brochure. Dicta- 


investment. Advertising 


phone Sales Corporation, 


Department, Eagle Pen- Name 


cil Company, New York, Address 


420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Write 


N. Y. 


to Miss Ramona Beall. 
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HECK your teaching re- 
sults in terms of mate- 
rials used. 


See the difference in class and 
home work when pupils use 


Hano Typewriter Papers 

Hano Stenographer’s Note Books 
Hano Columnar Pads 

Hano Ruled Pads 

Hano Business Forms 

Hano Mimeograph Papers 

Hano Index Cards 

Hano Drawing Paper 


The Hano Paper Corporation 
offers prompt and efficient ser- 
vice, and substantial savings on 
direct purchases. 


Write today for your free Port- 


folio of School Papers showing 
actual qualities and net prices. 


“Hano Mulberry Brand Means Quality” 


HANO PAPER CORP. 


Established over 30 years 


BUSH TERMINAL 23, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


What Others Want 
to Know 
(Continued from page 13) 
value of their courses in “Practical Busi- 

ness Administration?” 

The organization referred to is un- 
doubtedly the American Technical 
Society at 58th St. and Drexel Ave.. 
Chicago. This organization is a lib- 
erally endowed publishing house 
whose texts are used by the Ameri- 
can School of Commerce. It is a 
branch of the American School of 
Correspondence and would appear to 
be well recommended.—Editors. 


German Business 
Education 
(Continued from page 20) 


alted positions of the economic life, 
without demanding a direct academic 
study. The teachers for this school 
type are the commercial diploma pro- 
fessors, who have completed an aca- 
demic study of at least six semesters. 
In addition to this scientific education, 
required by the State, proof must be 
given of a practical commercial ac- 
tivity during several years. 

The Commercial Academy is the 
highest institution of learning for 
merchants and for the commer- 
cial professors mentioned above. 
There are 10° such Academies 
in Germany, six independent Com- 
mercial Academies and four faculties 
added to Universities or Technical 
Academies. Condition for admit- 
tance is University maturity or proof 
of a similar educational level. The 
curriculum comprises six to eight 
semesters and ends with a full aca- 
demic examination which, when com- 
pleted, confers the academic degree 
of a Diploma-merchant or a Diploma- 
instructor of Commerce. 

This academic graduation does not 
mean that one is privileged to take up 
mercantile practice. The diploma- 
merchant starts from the bottom and 
must depend upon his efforts to press 
forward. Experience reveals that 
diploma-merchants climb to higher 
positions in great numbers, having 
been fitted with better education. 

In addition to the four principal 
types of commercial education men- 
tioned above, one can finally name 
the educational institutions of pro- 
fessional unions, especially of com- 
mercial assistants’ unions, all of 
which are organized according to the 
branches and are offering their mem- 
bers educational opportunities. But 
these are not to be considered as a 
means of competition with the pub- 
lic commercial schools. Their prin- 
cipal aim is to satisfy the special 
commercial educational needs of the 
different business branches and to 
further the education of their mem- 
bers. 

The author intends to offer further 
description of more specific problems 
dealing with special questions and 
situations in German commercial edu- 
cation.— EDITors. 


Pittsburgh’s Survey 
(Continued from page 24) 


good advantage---52 if a group of 19 
closely related activities were in- 


cluded. About the same number 
were called upon to use their stenog- 


raphic training to some extent, and 
this may be explained by the fact that 
the drop-outs received an average of 
about two years of commercial train- 
ing. 

Data on drop-outs also show that 
only one of the 116 girls was not em- 
ployed in the commercial field. While 
the commercial drop-out is in a far 
better way than the academic drop- 
out, yet it seems quite exident that 
we should so arrange the commercial 
course that those who are obliged to 
drop-out may have the maximum of 
useful training possible. 

It has been observed that many 
of the commercial graduates return 
to night school classes to maintain 
their speed in shorthand and typing 
until a position is available; this ac- 
counts in part for the large number 
of commercial graduates found in 
the night school classes. Among 
this number are found some also who 
graduated in the lower third of their 
classes and are trying to improve 
their rating. 

It is significant that so many grad- 
uates of the academic course (one- 
seventh of the total night school en- 
rolment) return for commercial 
work. This would seem to indicate 
that many of the pupils who take the 
academic course do not go to college. 
and find very soon that specific oc- 
cupational training is necessary. 

Many tabulations are not here re- 
produced. Only summaries have 
been presented. Much more data are 
available on drop-outs and evening 
school students in this study at the 
office of the author——Editors. 


State Director of 
Business Education 
(Continued from page 32) 


14. Outstanding teachers of busi- 
ness subjects need to be guided and 
trained for places of leadership in 
the business field and recommended 
for promotion to heads of depart- 
ments and supervisors. 

15. Standards of attainment, which 
meet the needs of the business world, 
need to be established, thereby low- 
ering the per unit cost. 

16. Intensive courses, leading to 
the direct objective of employment, 
need to be developed: such courses. 
in turn, will lower the cost of train- 
ing. 

17. The changing conditions in 
buisness demand a changing curricu- 
lum. The number of commercial 
subjects’ needed to adequately train 
people for jobs is increasing, there 
fore, a demand for leadership in 
working out courses to meet the new 
needs of business is created. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BustINEss EpucaTIoN when writing to advertisers. 
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PRACTICAL STOCK MARKET 
FORECASTING, by William Dun- 
nigan: Boston, Financial Publishing 
Co. 92 pp. $2.50. 


Many financial writers of recent years 
have emphasized the  rofits to be made 
from major swing mc yvements of the stock 
market. They agree on the regularity of 
the cycle and the large profits possible from 
catching two-thirds or even half the spread 
of the swing. 

The difficulty seems to lie in attempting 
to extend market knowledge into forecasts 
of the future. The events of the day bulk 
so important as practically to destroy the 
perspective necessary for accurate orienta- 
tion in a major cycle. Even the experts 
both err and disagree. 

It was this knowledge of a regularity 
and the difficulty of prophesying that led 
William Dunningan, a young Californian, 
to attempt to construct an “automatic” 
guide. He appraised eight barometers, most 
of them developed and watched by market 


experts, and fused them into a composite 
major trend barometer. 

Of course the barometer is not infallible. 
It has missed the peaks and troughs by an 
average of nearly three months—it went 
“sell” for instance in April, 1929, or four 
months before the August peak. And again, 
the fact that it has worked in the past is 
no reason why it must work in the fu- 
ture—but the 30 year record does suggest 
the strong possibility that it will work. 


* * * 


BANKING CONCENTRATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES, by Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence: New York, Bankers 
Publishing Company. $5.00. 


Changes are taking place rapidly in the 
structure of American banking these days— 
changes which vitally affect every bank 
officer, employee and stockholder. Is the 


present tendency towards large-scale bank- 
ing to continue? Is the unit bank going to 


gradually be swallowed by the chain or 
branch system? What is going to be the 
attitude of Congress and the various state 
legislatures on the bank merger procession? 
Is the public going to be satisfied with 
large-scale banking as a substitute for the 
more intimate relationships of the unit 
bank ? 

These are the questions and problems 
discussed in “Banking Concentration in the 
United States.” The author has devoted 
much time and attention lately to a study 
of American banking development with the 
purpose of finding the answer to the ques- 
tions outlined above. 

In order to find out which type of bank 
is safest for the depositor; most profitable 
for the stockholder and most useful to its 
customer, he has divided all the banks in 
the country into four distinct groups, rep- 
resenting the large city banks; the medium 


‘sized city banks; the country banks in 


states where failures have been tew, and 
(Continued on page 44) 


A Textbook of Law and Business, by William H. Spencer: 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 
than a thousand pages bringing to the college student 
the law that the business man encounters. 


Hyenga Greater Speed Shorthand, by Henry Heyenga: St. 
Louis, Mo., Henry Heyenga Textbook Co. \ 
tion of a shorthand system that has been taught in some 


Illinois schools. 


Accounting Method, by Rufus Roren, with 
Exercises by W. J. Graham: Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press. Presenting accounting as a method of meas- 
uring and interpreting the business transactions of a given 


economic enterprise. 


New Books Received 


A book of more 


A new edi- 


and Co. 


Laboratory text. 


Practical Selling, by O. J. McClure: Chicago, O. J. McClure. 
Practical experience is the basis for this book. 

Teachers Manual, Thompson-Kroner Business Arithmetic 
Tests: New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
tests for use with the text. 

Problem Studies in Economic Geography, by 
Chase, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Elements of Business Training Workbook: Boston, Ginn 

For use with the Brewer, Hurlbut and Caseman 


Manual and six 


Lenox E. 


General Business Science—Part III, by Lloyd L. Jones & 
James L. Holtsclaw: New York, Gregg Publishing Co. 
An extension of the: first two parts of this text into the 
field of bookkeeping. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING, 
by Ernest H. Crabbe and Clay D. 
Slinker: Cincinnati, South-Western 
Publishing Co. 287 pp. 

This book is the text intended for a one- 
semester course and is a completely revised 
edition of the book by the same authors in 
1926. There is a second book to follow 
which is intended to cover a one-year 
course. 

The authors recognize the fact that ele- 
mentary business training is now quite uni- 
versally separated into two sections, the 
first consisting of fundamental business 
practices which all must participate in, and 
the second in more specialized activities. 

The authors make the following state- 
ments which are based partly upon a sur- 
vey of the business activities of 686 persons 
in Des Moines and partly upon several 
other surveys. “When the individuals 
whose business activities were studied 
were classified by occupations, each group 
was found to need business information 
with only a small variation in degree. Sev- 
eral groups, including the professional 
group, were found to use a greater variety 
of business information than was required 


by strictly clerical workers. This justifies 
not only the teaching of fundamental busi- 
ness activities but also the teaching of 
these activities to all pupils regardless of 
the occupations they expect to follow in 
the future.” 

The list of objectives given agrees, for 
the most part, with those enumerated by 
other authors in this field, although the 
strictly vocational objective is omitted. 
This is a welcome departure and is in line 
with the educational trend to defer special- 
ization. 

Items of subject matter, which are often 
treated as gross units in single chapters, 
have been broken up into several chapters. 
For example, the following topics, each 
comprising a chapter in the text, have often 
been included under the general head of 
“Banks” :—Money, Bank Checks, Transfer 
of Checks, The Bank Account, Borrowing 
and Lending Money, Methods of Trans- 
mitting Payments, and Credit. This divi- 
sion is to be commended as it allows the 
pupil to secure a more complete picture of 
each of the several phases of the various 
general topics discussed. 

There probably will be little dispute con- 
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cerning the fact that the material included 
is general and fundamental in nature, with 
such topics as filing, often included in one- 
semester courses, missing. Considerable 
attention is paid to thrift, budgets (both 


. personal and family), investments, insur- 


ance of property, and life insurance. The 
chapter devoted to mail is treated in the 
same general manner rather than from the 
viewpoint of the mail clerk in the mailing 
department. 

Considerable attention has been paid to 
problems for class discussion and to lab- 
oratory problems which may be worked 
out without recourse to the Work Book. 

There are one hundred and thirteen well 
designed and carefully chosen illustrations, 
together with a number of additional fig- 
ures used in connection with the exercise 
materials. The paper is of excellent qual- 
ity and the type is clear. 

Altogether, this is a book which is rec- 
ommended for inspection by those who are 
interested in securing a text which em- 
bodies the latest developments in elemen- 
tary business training. 

BENJAMIN R. HAYNES. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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dorved by ALLIS 
RHYTHM 
MUSIC 


| L. E. HALL Il 
102 Baldwin Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 
Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


For class room 
and private in- 
struction, En- 


our present 
economic order 
ial ? 
on trial 

ERE is a foresighted answer to this 

question—a sane yet penetrating 
analysis of business today and the out- 
look for the future. To every man who 
recognizes a challenge to American busi- 
ness in current conditions, the author ad- 
dresses this survey of business ills and 
suggestions for an intelligent program for 
remedying them. 


Business Adrift 
by Dean W. B. DONHAM 


Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. With an Introduction 
by AtrreD NortH WHITEHEAD 


196 pages, 6x9, $2.50 postpaid 


HIS is an arresting book, a thought- 
ful, uncompromising book, which 
not merely diagnoses our commercial ills, 
but prescribes an intelligent plan for 
curing them. (See editorial in this issue.) 
“An important and disturbing vol- 
ume. It should be read by every 
student and every intelligent citizen 
as well as by business men.”—N. Y. 
Post. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
Send me Donham’s Business Adrift postpaid for 
ten days’ free examination. I agree to send 
$2.50 or return the book within ten days of 
receipt. 


On the Book Shelf 
(Continued from page 43) 


the country banks in the so-called “distress 
areas” where failures have been numerous. 

He has gathered together the facts and 
figures on the operating and balance sheet 
experience of these groups. From them he 
has evolved tables and charts to show the 
reader how these various groups actually 
compare. From this information definite 
conclusions may be drawn. 


*x* * * 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
(Complete Edition), by Ernest H. 
Crabbe and Clay D. Slinker: Cincin- 
nati, South-Western Publishing Co. 
506 pp. 

This text contains the material intended 
for a one-year course, including the 
eighteen chapters which comprise the work 
for the one-semester course. 

The ten chapters which are included for 
the work of the second semester, are de- 
voted to a discussion of business informa- 
tion most commonly used, which the 
authors tell us, was written based upon 
studies. The topics considered, although 
dealing with information needed in busi- 
ness, are not written in such narrow form 
as possibly certain other books in this 
field have been. Instead of discussing de- 
partments or specialized clerks, the topics 
are taken up in a general manner. For 
example, specimen chapter titles are: Busi- 
ness Correspondence, Filing, The Pur- 
chases Records, Sales Records, Financial 
Records and Salesmanship. This, the re- 
viewer feels, has a number of advantages 
over the plan of treating the material 
from the viewpoint of specialization. 


%* * 


STORE MANAGEMENT, by N. A. 
Brisco: New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 410 pp. 

This very interesting book is perhaps the 
first serious attempt to make the essentials 
of the present day science of retail store 
management available for secondary school 
instruction. Uncertainty as to just what 
should constitute the curriculum of the 
commercial department in our high schools 
will doubtless lead certain schools to intro- 
duce the type of instruction for which this 
book is well fitted. It should also be use- 
ful in certain continuation schools and pos- 
sibly in store educational departments and 
in junior executive training courses. 

The author has taken the topics of most 
importance in store operation and has pre- 
sented them in very short and simple form. 
One might wish that space and the neces- 
sity of presenting material in an elementary 
way had not forced a condensation which in 
some places may be misleading and _ per- 
haps confusing. In general the choice and 
proportion of topics presented can not be 
seriously questioned. However, one should 
raise a question as to the usefulness of the 
types of questions which are presented at 
the end of each chapter. One can see little 
of value in them for the teacher who knows 
anything about store operation. Certainly 
a teacher who does not has no_ business 
trying to use this or any other retail text 
in our high schools. 

The book should serve as the basis for 
interesting experiments as to the utility of 
such material in the secondary institutions. 
It is to be hoped that such experiments 
will be made in many schools which can 
properly test the value of this new develop- 


ment. 
H. H. MAYNARD 


THE GREGG SUMMER 
NORMAL SESSION 


July 6 to August 14 


Intensive and highly specialized courses 
in methods of teaching shorthand, type- 
writing, accounting, and related subjects. 

Also a special series of lectures and group 
conferences on the aims, method, and con- 
tent of the Junior Business Training 
Course. 

Free Placement Service. Graduates 
teaching in all parts of the United States. 
Room Bureau. Interesting trips and recre- 
ational features. 

A summer at Gregg combines profitable 
study with pleasurable experiences. Write 
today if additional information is needed. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


225 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


Chicago... . . Illinois 


THE MULTI-FEATURE 
HOTEL 


LOCATION—On the shore of 
Lake Michigan, facing East End 
Park ... quiet, restful. 


CONVENIENCE—Nine minutes 
from the center of things by Illi- 
nois Central Electric (300 
trains daily). 14 minutes by 
motor. 


ROOMS—600 of them and every 
one has an unobstructed view of 
Lake Michigan, outside exposure, 
tub and shower baths, and many 
other features. 


SPORTS—Private skating rink, 
three tennis courts, horse shoe 
court, completely equipped chil- 
dren’s playground, and varied 
forms of indoor entertainments 
and amusements. 


VISIBLE 

nd RECORDS 
¥ the cost of other systems 
Handy facts about your business insure success 

Correct judgment and analysis is based on knowi 
PACTS. These areclearlyrevealed by HANDIFAX 
lust think—5 card-sheets make 100 cards visible. 
Facts now buried in your records will take on new 
life when made visible. HANDIFAX cuts record- 
231 keeping costs 40%—It 
isconvenient; compact; 
flexible; portable; quick 
and handy to use asa 
sheet of paper. Use for 
anykindor sizeof record. 
Send for free Hand- 
ifax Illustrated folder. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL OF Business EpucATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Hano Paper acne Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adding 
Felt_& Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 


Chicago, Ill 


Adding Typewriters 


as Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Billing Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Rea Inc., 316 Broadway, 


Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New 


Blank Books 


Hano Paper ~~ Bush Terminal 23, 


Brooklyn, N 


Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood 342 Madison 
Ave., New 


Bookkeeping Papers and Forms 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Books 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

— Text Book Co., 


Goi, Y., 393 Fourth Ave., New 


York, 

Dicta phone ‘Sales Graybar Bldg., 

Ellis Publishing Co., ” Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Gregg se | Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, 

BD. C., "985 Columbus Ave. , Boston, 


South Pasadena, 


University, Michigan Ave. at 
4ist St., Chicago, IIl. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Ronald aap, Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 

ork, N. 

Rowe Company, The H. M., 824 North Gilmore 
t., Baltimore, Md. 

W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


io. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Calculating Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 


icago, Ill. 
«7 Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
ica 
Searles Eitctric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, III 


Copyholders 
American Electric Co., Inc., 6420 So. State St., 
icago, 


Desk Files and Racks 


Improved File and Rack Co., 86 Park Pl., 
Yok, 


New 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales ae Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y 


Diplomas and Certificates 
—_ Diploma Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, 
ass. 


Duplicating Machines 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, Il. 
Ditto Inc ated, 2204 W. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Post-O-Graf, Inc. Wilkes-Barre, P. 
Rotospeed Co. 1007 W. 5th St. Ms “Da ton, O. 
Underwood Coimpany, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


Duplicating Machine Papers 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, IIl. 
Ditto Incorporated, Harrison St., 
Chicago, Il. 
Underwood Ty 342 Madison 
Ave., ee’ ork, 


File Folders and Guides 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Filing Equipment 
Ross-Gould Co., 309 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
sa ak Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Harrison 


Home Study Courses 

International Accountants Society, Inc., 3411 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
St., Chicago, 

Professional School ‘of Accounting & Finance, 
812-814 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Index Cards 
Atco Co., G. J., 503 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
ee Bay Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 


Mfg. Cos, Chicago, II. 


‘Loose Leaf Books & Binders 
Adages Co., G. J., 508 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, 


Magazines 
Gregg 20 W. 47th St., 
ew York, 
New Jerse ite of Education, 33 Lehigh 
Ave., Newark, 
—, Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 
Note Book Clasps 
Van Valkenburg Co., L. D., Holyoke, Mass. 
Pads (Plain and Ruled) 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N 
Pens and Pencils 
Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
ew 


New York 


Practice thea for School Uses 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, 
Ribbons and Carbons 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


The Miller Bros. Pe Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 
or 
L. C. Smith SO Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
couse, 
Underwood, Tipewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New N. 


Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


School Furniture 
Sheldon & Co., E. H., Muskegon, Mich 


Schools and Colleges 
ear Green Business University, 


Bowling 
Gre g Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 


Walton School | of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at St.. 
Chicago, fit 


Steno Note Books 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Summer School Courses 


Armstrong - of Business Administration, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

— Business University, Bowling 

Gregg College, The, 225 No. Wabash Ave., 

icago, 

Harvard University, School of Education, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

New York University Summer School, 
ton Square E., New York, . 

Rider College, Trenton, 

University of Denver School of 
Denver, Colo. 


Washing- 


Commerce, 


Tables—Typewriting 


Sentes 2 Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
ic 
Tubular "ipecaiey Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 

Come Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 

Cole- Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 

Mid-West Teachers Bureau, Kansas 
Kansas. 

Rocky Mountain Agency, 
National Bank 

dg., St. Louis, Mo. 


City, 
410 U. S. 


Denver, Colo. 
Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 


Travel Clubs 


Seetents, Travel Club, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Typewriter Papers 


Hano Paper 


Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, 


Typewriters 
American Automatic Typewriter (Co., 233 W. 
Schiller St., Chicago, fi 
Reman Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
i # Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, 


Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
ew 


Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., 
York, 


Typewriter Attachments 


612 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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== Teachers Agencies =s- Pcs Heonomes Need a 


New Interpretation? 


’ “The Old Reliable” 4 Year (Continued from page 29) 
| | The Clr Brver Techs’ Aen 


Ind. For September methods of meeting the problems of 


Mo. 
Spokane, Wash. Boston, Mass. College Positions for A.M.’s and Ph.D.’s. High transitory business situations. i 
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Ready for 1931-1932 


The newest and most distinctive series of typing texts featuring the Rational 
Method, introducing procedures never before presented in typing texts. A com- 
plete WHAT, WHY, and HOW of typing practice. 


GREGG TYPING 


Techniques and Projects 
By Ruvert P. SoRELLE and Haro p H. SmitH 


RATIONAL SERIES 


BEGAN A Rational Typewriting made the first real contribution to the science of teaching typing 
LEADER after the touch method was launched. Its leadership was established on the pedagogically 
sound simple-to-complex, first-finger-first idea. 


LEADERSHIP In succeeding editions its author incorporated not only the best methods of the most 
WITH FORESIGHT progressive teachers, but he anticipated and introduced new methods as the result of con- 
stant research and investigation. Today it leads all other methods in classroom results and 


on-the-job results. 


DEVELOPS Three Rational-trained typists have won the world’s championship. Students trained by 
WINNERS this method have won more first places in local and state typing contests than have been 
won by students trained by all other methods combined. 


TRAINS FOR The Rational objective is always preparation for the job. It gives the student the richest 
THE JOB possible content and the greatest actual and potential skill for the first and succeeding jobs. 


A TEXT FOR Rational texts alone provide a book for every need. The Rational teacher fits the text 
EVERY NEED to the student—not the student to the text! 


OFFERS A GREGG TYPING TECHNIQUES AND PROJECTS still further refine the teaching- 
WIDER CHOICE learning process through their unique treatment, organization, and presentation of Rational 
principles. 


GREGG TYPING TECHNIQUES AND PROJECTS 


MAKE LEARNING EASY MAKE TEACHING EASY 
PRACTICALLY SELF-INSTRUCTING 


Here are the books in the New Gregg Typing Series: 


Gregg Typing, Book I: The first course; completes the entire cycle of typing theory and its ap- 
plication to all typing assignments in the modern business office. 

Gregg Typing Book, II: The advanced or finishing course; the application of typewriting skill 
to business projects. 

Gregg Typing, Complete Course: Books I and II bound under one cover. 

Gregg Typing, Intensive Course: Especially designed for private or other schools where a more 
intensive course is required. 

Gregg Typing, Brief Course: For evening and part-time schools, and for especially brief courses. 


Our nearest office will gladly furnish you with a copy of Book I (ready in June), and other im- 
portant information. In ordering, please be sure to give both school and summer address. 


THE GREGG PuBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
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THErE’s AN UNDERWOOD NOISELESS 


Executives find in the Underwood Noiseless the answer to the 

problem of quiet offices, even when their secretaries are typing 
at top speed just a few feet away... For the Underwood Noiseless is 
truly quiet...no distracting clatter to disturb a precious thought... 
smooth-running . .. easy to operate... and fast. It has the qualities that 
secretaries are thankful for . . . qualities that mean work done neatly and 
on time, without end-of-the-day fatigue...By furnishing Underwood 
Noiseless Typewriters and encouraging their students to learn Noise- 
less operation, business schools prepare graduates better qualified 
for choice positions in the business world... Ask for a demonstration. 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters... Bookkeeping Machines 
PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Marketed by Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. a a 
Sales and Service Everywhere ara x, 
AND PEED THE WORLD’S BUSINESS CER 


Tree UNDERWOOD NOISELESS 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE MACHINE 
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